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A HE exhibition of the designs’ yather from those of the Campenile at Florence. 


fae sent in competition for the 
: ye 1 Memorial Church at Constan- 
a sli'l 


m ty ae opened to the public on Monday 


last, and comprises a collection 


— 


the usual height for exhibition, 
f as well as both sides of a screen 
) down the centre of the corridor. 
There are about 370 drawings in 
the forty-six sets. Mr. Edmeston, 
ts to whom the superintendence of 
the arrangements was entrusted 
by the committee, has made the most of the 
space, and deserves the thanks of the com- 
ors. 

At the same time, we should not discharge 
our duty did we omit again to say that the 
space allowed in such cases, bears little relation 
tothe thought and labour expended on designs, 
or to the requirements for ‘simple inspection. 
We may be told that no ordinary exhibition- 
100m would contain drawings displayed on the 
principle of ample area for their observation and 
study, that we venture to contend for. The 
point, however, with which we have to deal, is 
not as to what rooms are available in London, 
but is as to the reasonable expectations of com- 
petitors in answering an appeal to their exertions. 


Every drawing should be placed so that its 
ninute details could be examined, and that the 
real character of the several designs could be 
gathered, in order to their comparison with each 
other, The ample space is necessary for proper 
adjudication ; and it is equally required if the 
profession and the art are to gain by mutual 
Improvement,—in the manner we have spoken 
of, as possibly the chief gain that should be 
looked for in entering into a competition. It 
would assist the object if the space would allow 
drawings to be in the same relative positions, — 
say, a8 to the plans, by having them hung 
always.on the lower line. And it would assist 
arrangements if an uniform system could be 
devised for mounting—avoiding wide margins to 
drawings, and to admit of their suspension with- 
out injury. 

In regacd to the freshness of conception 
whith is displayed in many of the designs for 
the Memorial Church, we regard the present 
occasion as one of much importance. A wider 
field of study has been entered upon ; the right 
Value, as with reference to new art, of English 
and continental models both, is being perceived ; 
aid that there is value in what may be old, and 
4 Necessity for the new, is being equally ad- 
mitted. Designs which there happen to be 
i this exhibition, such as were the works 
of our best architects scarce ten years ago, 

y fail to satisfy, even where scrupulously 
correct,—for the simple reason that they belong 
toa school which was ever wanting in the art. 
Of some of the dangers however, incidental to 

€ present position, we have very lately spoken.* 
® have also given particulars of the designs 
to which premiums were awarded.t+ 
_lislian Gothic character is exhibited in many 
Tact od el Setisc smntschen Py 8 


t Inour present i 
ad number (pp. 162 and 163) will be found 
nentof Plan of the pont prize design, with a state- 
considerations which guided the architect. 
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tinople projected building, was tower at the intersection, western turrets, and | 


of the works; indeed, in several cases, one 
or other version of the general style has been 
taken as a basis. One of the principal designs 
of this class is that of Messrs. Weightman, 
Hadfield, and Goldie (one of the five “ especially 
mentioned”), which, in plan and exterior at 
least, much resembles the Gothic buildings 
of Lombardy, though its details are modified 





The plan has long nave and aisles, short. chancel 
and transepts, each with octagonal ends, a/| 


an atrium or cloistered court at the west. This 


to place for the destruction of what there is 
of real merit. 

Mr. C. Gray’s design (“especially men- 
tioned”) is a combination of Romanesque 
general character and forms, with Gothic details. 
The plan consists of nave and aisles; tran- 
septs, formed by semi-circular projections from 
the aisles, and by broad piers at the point of 
intersection with the nave; of a chancel, also 
with semi-cireular apse ; a north porch ; a square: 
tower, joined to the south aisle by a long passage- 
way, or entrance-porch; and an octagonal vestry, 
The roof of the clerestory, which is of low pitch, 


‘feature in the plan, we may observe, is perhaps has a range of trefoiled arches, with shafts, and 


’ one of thecorridors, 69 feet long, | on the trustworthy authority of the writer in 
and fill the walls to more than | the Quarterly Review,* who shows it in a plan; by mouldings below,—in continuation of the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ut no such feature is shown in the work of | 
Osten on the churches of Lombardy. A square | 
paved space is, however, remaining, according | 
to information derived from Mr. Burges. We| 
should also state that in designating the different | 
sides of a building, we use the points of the | 
compass as they would apply in England, | 
though in Italy, in Romanesque churches, the | 


altar may be at the west end. | 


In the design we were speaking of, the, 
atrium has semi-circular arches, in the span- 
drils of which are pateras representing the | 
colours of England, France, Sardinia, and Tur- | 


coloured decoration is confined to the windows— 
as by ornamental tiles in splayed reveals—and | 
to the cornice, and the use of red tiles to the | 
roofs. The roofs are of no great elevation; the 
main gable, below the coping, is stepped with | 
arches, and an arcade extends along the front | 
below from tower to tower. 


The buttresses of slight projection of most of | 
the competitors, appear to be adopted under the | 
idea that they are best suited to the climate, 
and that they were on that account used by the 
Italian architects. Certainly, whether by bold | 
projections as those of ordinary buttresses, the | 
general breadth would be interfered with, may | 
deserve consideration: the treatment of the | 
drawing before us, seems to show that such was | 
the idea in the design. On the other hand, the | 
evidence would lead us to think that the shallow 

buttress, like the low gable, was simply a re- 

production of a classical feature, —in that case. 

the pilaster.. A question analogous to that just 

referred to, suggests itself as to the substitution 

of broad reveals for mouldings. In short, were 

such deviations from the general Gothic system 

made from considerations of arf, as supposed, 

or are they simply the results from attempting 
a style different to that to which the architects 

were accustomed? These observations are in- 
troduced now as bearing upon questions of 
general importance, rather than as applying to 
the one design which happened to lead to them. 

Our notice of it should, however, add that 
the central tower introduced, does not solve the 
problem of the appropriate termination of that 
of Giotto, which otherwise it resembles : indeed, 
the pyramidal cappings to all the towers are the 
least successful portion of this design. The in- 
terior of the building bere has principal arches 
of stone, as the support to a ceiling panelled 
at the slope of the roof. It is questionable 
whether the curve and the raking lines harmonise 
in such cases. A quasi-triforium is introduced ; 
rectangular openings, having columns with red 
marble shafts, being coupled in the thickness of 
the wall. This design is illustrated by very 
good perspective views, the best of which, how- 
ever, is “ killed.” by ornaments in the corners, 
such as it is the fashion of architects just now 











of great interest and value to | more characteristic of the Romanesque and mouldings with stones set anglewise, as cornice 
the profession. The drawings are | Byzantine churches, than those of the Gothic | to the eaves—also continued up the raking lines 
A arranged at King’s College, in’ period. We mentioned it as existing at Vercelli, | 


of the gable. There is a rose window at the 
end, the proportion of the gable being given 


decoration to the eaves of the.aisles,—and this 
arrangement gets over appearance of imitation 
of the classical pediment. The windows gene- 
rally, which in the apses are closely set, have 
trefoiled arches and shafts. The interior has 
more of the Early English character. It has, 
round piers and arches, with the dog-tooth orna- 
ment. The tower has a weathered lower stage,, 
lofty plain walling, belfry windows, and a pyxa- 
midal roof of great apparent height. 

In the selection of designs for approval, the 


general prineiples appear to have been acted 


upon by the judges which are put forth in the 


key. Generally on the exterior of the building, , Tport. The English Gothie designs, or those 
except as to the use of bands of dark marble, having rich tracery and elaborate mouldings, are 


generally passed over, and all designs with 
domes are “nowhere.” There are, however, 


works of considerable merit in which a dome is 


introduced. Mr. 8. J. Nicholl has such a design, 
deserving attention. It exhibits, perhaps, the 
best attempt at a Gothic dome that has yet been, 
made. The main portion of the building de- 
rives some of its features from the cathedral 
at Florence, aided, however, by considerable 
freshness of thought. The west front might, 
with some modification, serve for a front for 
the cathedral. The dome, however, is very 
different: The plan may be described as a 
mocification of the Greek cross, the re-entering 
angles thereof being in part filled up, the nave 
slightly extended, and towers added laterally to 
the west front. The dome is carried by pointed 
arches, which spring from columns arranged on 
the plan of an octagon, or more properly a 
square with the angles cut off so as to leave the 
four principal sides double the width of those at 
the angles. Above, by pendentives or cor- 
belling, the plan becomes a figure of twelve 
sides, above which is the dome. ‘This is deco- 
rated externally by panelling and mouldings ; 
and at the base are Gothic windows, nearly in 
the form of spherical triangles, and filled with 
cusping, and around the exterior clustered 
shafts and pinnacles terminating the actual but- 
tresses; whilst the whole is surmounted with 
what may be called a smaller Gothic dome, with 
polygonal base and perforations, and an enriched 
finial and cross. According to the plan, the 
gathering over from the arches would require 
unusual skill; but there is great merit in the 
work—clever adaptation of one example and qn 
equal amount of invention, The western towers. 
are square, with pyramidal cappings, the latter 
having, independently, details which are sugges- 
tive. Coloured marbles are introduced sparingly 
in compartments. The grouping of the mould- 
ings and panelling throughout is excellent. 
Somewhat on like good principles—as regards 
new forms in church architecture, with the provi- 
sion of space on a plan more concentrated, and 
therefore in some respects more suitable than the 
traditional oblong, and with an application of the 
dome,—is the design of Mr. G. Aitchison, jun. 
It should not, however, be classed with designs. 
of the character of either Northern or Italian. 





* Vol. LXXV. 1845. ‘Gally Knight and Bunsen, on 
Ecclesiastical Architecture,” p. 399. 





Gothic. Its merits are not enhanced by the 
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profuse striping of coloured materials, —even 
allowing for exaggerated colouring in the draw- 
ings; and the west front, which comprises a 
great arch under a low-pitched roof, and two 
square towers with corbelled parapets, and low 
lead-covered spires, is weak in design. The 
main portion of the plan, however, deserves to 
be examined. There is a central octagon of 
coupled columns and arches, and an aisle or 
ambulatory around, in the form of a polygon of 
sixteen sides. The tambour of the dome is 
converted into a polygon of the same character 
by supporting shafts and corbelling: it con- 
tains a triforium gallery, and a clerestory with 
windows, and vaulting shafts supporting the 
ribs of the pointed vault or dome. The sixteen 
windows of the tambour, or clerestory, exter- 
nally, have gables, and their roof covering meets 
that of the dome ; which last covering forms a 
polygon of thirty-two sides on plan,—in other 
words, is arranged in ridge and valley form. 
The dome itself carries a small open lantern 
and spire capping. The windows are plain 
pointed openings, with central shafts and sub- 
arches, and the effect is got chiefly by the 
study of plan and the colour—which inter- 
nally is of some merit. Porches, each in the 
plan of a half-hexagon, are placed north and 
south. The chancel, carrying out the general 
principle, is chiefly internal—being advanced to 
the octagon of piers and arches. 

Mr. G. J. Wigley has also essayed the dome, 
and has, we presume, been passed over for 
similar reasons. His design is a modification 
from the church of Sta. Sophia, with a great in- 
crease of altitude in the dome. There are apsidal 
ends to the wide chancel and transepts. In the in- 
ternal arrangements, the study of the same model 
—with, however, many important innovations— 
may be observed throughout. The main bays 
of piers and arches rise to the full height of the 
church, and are filled in with secondary divisions 
of three bays on the plan, and in two stories,— 


however, exhibit novelty, both in plan and 
decorative treatment.—We must break off till 
next week. 








MR. G. G. SCOTT’S LECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY ON MEDLEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


Ir is with feelings somewhat closely border- 
ing upon trepidation that, availing myself of the 
liberty given by the regulations recently passed 
by the council of the Royal Academy, I venture 
to address you on a subject which has never, 
till now, been more than incidentally touched 
upon within these walls ; a subject, indeed, dear 
to my heart, and entwined among my inmost 
thoughts and affections, but one which, perhaps 
for that very reason, I feel it the more difficult 
to bring before you, through the medium of a 
lecture. It may be at first sight imagined that 
love, of all the human feelings, is that best cal- 
culated to aid in describing the beauties of its 
object, and in advocating its claims upon the 
admiration ; but it is not so. We can hardly 
state the reasons why we love our parents, or 
our brothers. We know that it is a feeling 
which has grown with our growth, and is a part 
of our very existence. Yet it is probable that 
an acquaintance who has never shared in these 
warmer sentiments might describe their cha- 
racter and even their virtues more successfully 
than ourselves. If we seek to investigate them, 
we find the research all too cold and too metho- 
dical, to accord with the tone of our feelings ; 
and, like the poet who wished to sing of the 
Atrides and of Cadmus, the chords of our hearts 
respond only of love. 

So it is with those who have harboured an 
early affection for the architecture of their 
native Jand. Strongly as I appreciate the in- 
trinsic beauty of the monuments of classic 
antiquity, aa the merits of very many works 
of the Kevival, I should doubt whether it were 
possible for any unsophisticated youth, before 
studying their architecture as a science, to 
entertain towards its productions in this country, 
any feeiings bordering upon real affection. He 
may see in them much to admire,—much to 





providing the lofty triforium. The west front | 
is extended by towers—which have pyramidal | 
cappings,—and large arches for a carriage-way | 
under each, are provided. The dome rises from | 
a low tambour, arcaded, and is surmounted with | 


lead him to study the art which has produced 
them ; and this study will, no doubt, often 
kindle those warmer feelings which ripen into 
love; but this is a very different feeling from 
that deep and filial affection which many a 







youth, untaught in art, but gifted by nature 
a very large ball and cross. All the arches are | with a perception of its beauties, has enter- 
pointed, and are chiefly without moulding. The | tained from his tenderest years towards the old 


capitals and bases are foliated—Mr. H. B. |churehes ‘of his neighbourhood, and which has 


Garling, also, has a dome in his design, which | impelled him to walk from village to village, 













































by ‘ Stal | not only under the balmy influences of summer, 
generally is Gothic on a Romanesque basis. It | but along muddy roads or snowy paths; and 


with glowing heart but shivering hand, to 
sketch the humble porch, the unaspiring steeple, 
and the mutilated though venerable monument, 
with feelings of indescribable delight. 

It is this instinctive affection which it is so 
difficult to reason upon, and to which cold in- 
vestigation seems so uncongenial; yet most 
pleasant it is, in after life, to find ever new proof 
that our early feelings have not been misplaced ; 
that those once callous warm up when they are 
led to examine ; that those who, strange to say, 
disliked the architecture of their forefathers, 
are now forced to admit some of its beauties ; 
that the style, once despised, has become 
gradually appreciated, and its study become the 
favourite pursuit of thousands, every county 


| 


is conceived on the same leading principle as | 
the design of Mr. Gray, both as to position of | 
the tower, and general decorative detail, but 

appears to be inferior in general proportions. | 
A different kind of termination, however, is | 
adopted for the tower, instead of the blank pyra- | 
midal capping, which spoils many designs. The | 
dome, witha cluster of crocketted gables, recalls | 
that of Pisa. In the interior, which is hardly | 
ecclesiastical in character, the principal effect 

is given by a panelled ceiling. The coloured 

decoration has a pervading blue tint, which 

could scarcely be satisfactory in any climate. | 
Messrs. Guillaume and Campbell have adopted | 
a plan similar in principle to that of Mr. Burges, | 
so far as regards the apse occupying large space, | 
and the aisle carried round it, are concerned; | 
and their design also exhibits a feature perhaps | 
derived from some of Wren’s churches, as that 
of St. Magnus, London-bridge, namely, the com- 
bination of the domed capping to a tower, with | 
a spire as the termination. Internally, they pro- 
vide a gallery in the lantern, octagonal in plan, 
carried on pendentive vaulting. One or all of 
such latter features are, we think, introduced in | 
one or other of Mr. T. C. Sorby’s “ alternative” | 
designs at the opposite end of the room; but | 
the drawings are placed too high for us to dis- 

cover more than that the author has gone to an 





extraordinary amount of labour, though not | lectures, both upon its original productions, and 
without falling into mistakes, as in the bulkiness 'upon the bearing of the study of them upon 


-of his tracery. Some of his views and sections, | 


i having its society organised to promote it; that 


in every country in which it once flourished 
(Italy herself not excepted), the same revived 
eeling towards it has arisen; and, finally, that 
this distinguished academy has stamped it as 
equally classic with the architecture of the an- 
cient world, and admitted it to an equal place 
in the instructions offered to her students. 
Having found it impracticable, from previous 
engagements, to give, as had been kindly sug- 
gested to me, a short course of lectures during 
this season, I propose, on the present occasion, 
to limit myself to some introductory remarks on 
the study of Medieval architecture, which I 
trust, with the kind permission of the council, 
to follow up next year by one or two further 


——e 
our own practice and the architecture of 4}, 
future. 

I will commence by considering the differen 
— which Pointed architecture has upon oy 
study. 

The more carefully we examine into the sy}, 
ject, the stronger and the more numerous 
we find these claims to be. To a casyj 
observer, the interest we feel in the subject 
may appear to be the result of local prejudice 
or of arbitrary choice, and our Medieval styles 
may seem to have no greater claim upon us tas 
those of a hundred other periods or countries, 
The fact, however, is the very reverse, and that 
Pointed architecture is marked out from amo 
others in the most signal and remarkable 
manner, I will briefly point out some of the 
circumstances which thus especially single it 
out. 

In tracing the history of civilization, we cap. 
not fail to perceive that, from the earliest 
to the present, it has followed one, not unbrok 
yet connected stream, and, though branches haye 
struck off in different directions, it has ever had 
one main channel which at each period repre. 
sents the central mass of civilization; this 
stream, passing now through this country and 
now through that, but its place being nearly 
always so marked as to leave no doubt as to 
where, in each succeeding age, the main seat of 
civilization is to be found. Art has in regular 
succession followed in the same course,—the 
main channel of civilization and art having been 
the same, though each possessing its minor 
branches. 

The earliest seats of mental culture were the 
great valleys of Egypt and Mesopotamia. There, 
too, were the eridles of primitive art. The less 
enduring materials of the eastern valley have 
deprived us of the remains of its earlier archi- 
tecture, but the imperishable ruins of Egypt 
will tell till earth’s cae day how mighty was 
‘her primeval civilization. 

Persia seems to have succeeded to Egypt and 
Assyria as well in art as in dominion; but long 
‘before her political power had been overthrow, 
the stream of mental power had been trans- 
ferred to Greece, whose arts and knowledge, 
partly indigenous and partly derived from Egypt 
and Assyria, so infinitely excelled all which had 
preceded them, that we are apt, and with reason, 
to view both as the only genuine art and civili- 
zation of the ancient world. 

Rome, succeeding Greece in external power, 
borrowed both her arts and literature, but, 
throughout her whole career, was as subordinate 
to her in these as she was predominant in power; 
and when that great catastrophe occurred which 
crushed to dust the might 
domination, it was again in Greece that civiliza- 
tion and art flowed on, and it was thence that 
those friendly streams proceeded which enabled 
the Gothic conquerors of Rome to reconstruct 
what they had destroyed, and, among the débris 
of ancient art and knowledge, to sow the seeds 
and to foster the growth of that richer and 
mightier civilization which distinguishes the 
modern from the ancient world. FP 
In all its earlier stages, the growth of civiliza- 
tion in the modern, as in the ancient, woud 
was marked by corresponding changes in its 
architecture. Every age had its architectural 
style distinctly and strongly marked, a “ 
chink, though connecting itself unmistakeably 
with the long chain of ancient art, that, 
though rudely broken in the West, had been 
continuous in the Eastern empire, was never 
theless so distinct from any former link in that 
chain as clearly to mark a new dynasty m 
human affairs, and to show that the stream 
which had passed successively through Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome, was now 
making wide and deep its channel among those 
Gothic nations whose progenitors had beet 
viewed as the enemies of art and knowledge; 
and that the seat of art was henceforth to be 
established among those vigorous races wilt 
had destroyed that of the ancient world. 

My object in going over this well-beaten 
path is to draw your attention to three very 
marked prind facie claims which Gothic arch 
tecture has upon our study. 1. That, thou 


fabric of Roman 








* Read on Monday, March 16th, 





abit of considering it antiquat 
it is in fact the architecture of the modern as 
distinguished from the ancient world,—* 
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‘ust as the architecture of the earlier half of the 
yorld’s history culminated in that of Greece, 
which must ever be viewed as its most per- 
fect and most glorious representative, so did 
the indigenous architecture of the newer world 

h its c.Iminating point in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries among the nations of 
Western Europe—the depositories of a new 


civilization. Secondly, that it is the architec- | 


ture of the Germanic nations, through whose 
land the main stream of civilization now runs, 
as of old it did through Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome ; and, thirdly, that it is the latest original 


style of architecture which the civilized world: 


has produced; that the chain of architectural 
styles, commencing in Egypt, and passing on in 
continuous course through Assyria, Persia, 
Greece, Rome, and Byzantium; and thence 
taken up by the infant nations of modern 
Europe, and by them prolonged through suc- 
cessive ages of continuous progress, terminated 
in the style which we are treating of, and has 
never since produced another link of its own. 
As, then, the architecture of Egypt claims 
our respect as the earliest link in the history of 
architecture, so are our own Medieval styles 
especially marked out from all others as being 
its latest creation. That continuous stream of 
indigenous art which from the earliest ages of 


the world had unceasingly flowed onwards,—_ 


already acquired. No one will deny this of the the magnificence, the harmony of their com- 
Egyptian, the Greek, or the Saracenic ; and, so ponent parts, had a grandeur which we seek in 
inconsistent are people on such questions, that | vain in the complicated architecture of modern 
the very persons who would laugh at the term churches.” 
“Christian architecture,” will almost, in the) What course art would have taken had the 
same breath, object to the use of our style for Roman empire continued, it is impossible to 
secular buildings, on the ground that it will judge. It was destined to share the fate of the 
make them look like churches! empire itself, and to be utterly overwhelmed by 
Now, what we claim for Pointed architecture that mighty deluge which severs the ancient 
is, not that it is the only Christian style which from the modern world ; so that its Christianiza- 
has arisen, or is likely to arise, but that it has tion, instead of being gradual and progressive, 
been more entirely developed under the influence as in the East, became a complete reconstruction 
of the Christian religion, and more thoroughly by the successors of those who had destroyed it, 
carries out its tone and sentiment than any other though aided in their work by the friendly hands 
style. It is not exclusively, but, par eminence, | of those who, in the Eastern empire, had kept 
Christian. The early Christians naturally | alight the lamp of civilization. The architecture 
adopted the style which was ready-made to their | of the West, therefore, instead of being a mere 
hands. That this style, as they found it, was | translation of the old style from Pagan to 
essentially Pagan, it would be absurd to deny, | Christian uses and expression, was a new crea- 
but it was the only one they knew; and, care- tion, formed, it is true, out of the ancient 
fully avoiding the types of Pagan temples, they | débris, but, nevertheless, originated, carried on, 
adopted one of its secular forms, and wholly and perfected by Christian nations, and for 
adapted it to their uses. The buildings thus Christian uses, and may, consequently, be said, 
produced were unmistakably Christian, but it! even ina stronger sense than that of Byzantium, 
would be absurd to say so of their style. This | to be a distinct Christian style; and I suppose 
being nearly identical with that of their heathen none would doubt that its culminating _— 
predecessors, it needed a long course of re-; and that to which all its progress tended, was 
moulding before it could justly be predicated of | the Pointed architecture of the thirteenth and 
it that it was a Christian wee Send style gene- fourteenth centuries. 
rated under the influence of Christian ‘customs,! An argument against its claim to the title has 


now through this country, and now through to fulfil Christian requirements, and to harmo- been founded on the theory that the Pointed 
that ; now smoothly flowing on through a deep _nise fully with the sentiments of the religion of arch, which is in some respects the culminating 


and copious channel, now choked up with rocks, those who made use of it. 
or spreading itself sluggishly, unhealthily, | 


|feature of the style, was not developed sponta- 


The earliest style which may fairly be called | neously by our Christian forefathers, but learned 


through marshes and morasses, but ever pro-, Christian was the Byzantine. In the East no; by them from the Saracens. As well may it be 
gressing, seemed at the end of the period we are sudden revolution had affected art or civilization, | attempted to sever Grecian architecture from 
speaking of to turn back upon its course, and, but the Greek empire, founded at the moment the mythology and traditions of the Greeks, 


instead of creating as heretofore ever new when Christianity became the established re- 
beauties of its own, to content itself with re- ligion, went on quietly adapting its arts and 
roducing those of bygone periods; instead of institutions to its new religion. 


merely because some of its details may find their 
prototypes in Egypt or Assyria ; or to disconnect 
Art having | the native architecture of India from their reli- 


illustrating, as it were, the collateral stream of already degenerated under the later Pagan | gion because its first inspiration seems traceable 



























































civilization which flowed on so mighty by its emperors, and difficulties both from without 
side—it accompanied it by images of that of an | and from within gradually weakening and under- 
older world—of another family of nations—of | mining the power of the state, it was natural 
mother religion ; and since then, though civili-| that the changing style should not have that 
zation has rolled on in a continuous course, it full scope which would have been afforded it 
= failed to produce any style of architecture | had be punilying beer : ee 
of its own. acquired full sway during the Augustan age. 

Medieval architecture, then, is dbitingatihel | Preating. sculpture, and architectural carving 
from all other styles as being the last link of had lamentably fallen off before they were trans- 
the mighty chain which had stretched, unbroken | ferred from the heathen temple to the Christian 
through nearly 4,000 years,—the glorious | church, and even the more mechanical features 
termination of the history of original and | of Roman architecture had departed widely from 
genuine architecture. ee their original purity of form. The task pre- 

The next claim to which I will direct your| scribed to the new religion was not to take the 
attention, is, that our style is par excellence| highest form of Pagan art as it had existed 
Christian architecture. under Pericles or Augustus, and to mould it to 
oe ae _ ras it is so —_ the | its own _ - - 7 — ~~ holier senti- 

ion of the day to dispute, and even to| ments: what she had to deal with was a mere 
deride, that it pie Hh neue careful investi- | wreck of its former self: all its early simplicity 

tion. Many who have no hesitation in using | destroyed, its vigour enervated, its magic in- 
the terms Mahomedan, Hindoo, or Buddhist | stinct for beauty gone, its artists fast falling 
atchitecture, and who do not, in the least, deny | back into barbarism ; and that not the savage- 
the influence of the various religions of the|ness of early but untutored art, but the effete 
ancients upon their modes of building, see|and nerveless heartlessness of a race whose 


to the Fireworshippers of Ancient Persia! Even 
Saracenic architecture itself was an emanation 
from that of Christian Greece, so that 7f we are 
indebted to it for the Pointed arch (a question 
which I will not now attempt.to investigate), 
she only paid back to the religion from which 
she had borrowed. No one, however, can study 
the tendencies of the late Romanesque without 
seeing that the Pointed arch was becoming every 
day more necessary to the development of the 
germ which it contained. The gradually increas- 
ing predominance of the vertical over the 
horizontal ; the increase in the height of 
pillars and jambs demanding a proportionate 
addition to the arch; the necessities of groined 
vaulting over oblong spaces; and a hun- 
dred other evidences, proved the Pointed 
arch to be the inevitable result of the already 
attained developments, and often had it, 
almost unconsciously, appeared in intersectin 

arcades. If its systematic adoption can with 
certainty be oneal to the suggestive architee- 
ture of the East, surely this does not un- 
christianize the already Christian architecture 
of the soldiers of the Cross, who brought the 








































nothing but fanaticism in attributing any such 
influence to Christianity; or if they do not 
deny this influence they view Pointed architec- 
ture as the special property of the Roman 
church (though Rome herself boasts of havin 
scarcely admitted it within her walls), and fin 
no style to symbolize their Protestantism but 
that derived from the heathenism of the ancient 
world, and whose more recent type is to be 
found in the great metropolitan church of 
modern Rome. 
Other more reasoning persons object that, as 
tianity, in its purest ages, adopted a modi- 
form of the ancient Roman style, and bent 


glory had departed. It was this lifeless body 
which Christianity had to awaken to new energy, 
—this dull and spiritless lump out of which she 
had to mould her future arts, and that at a time 
when the western half of the empire was about 
to be crushed to powder by the mighty storm of 
northern barbarism, and the eastern portion 
itself weakened by gradual decay and by the in- 
cursions of the Goths, Huns, Persians, &c. and 
eventually by the tremendous inundation of the 
followers of Mahomet. That such a glorious 
result as Byzantine architecture should have 
been produced out of materials so lifeless, and 
through the agency of a decaying nation, speaks 
volumes for the power of religion over art. 


idea home, among the spoils won from their 
unbelieving foes! Is it not rather in the spirit 
of our religion to receive tribute and homage 
from all the nations of the earth? And if it 
may be said of the Christian Church, that— 
* Fastern Jaya there 

Kneels with the native of the farthest west ; 

And Gthiopia spreads abrvad the hand, 

And worships.” 
It is equally reasonable to expect of her mate- 
rial temples, that— 

‘‘ The looms of Ormus, and the mines of Ind, 

And Java's spicy groves, pay tribute there.” 


The character of a style of art does not de- 










it to their uses, the Roman style became by that 
— a bond-fide Christian architecture ; and, 
urther, argue that Pointed architecture, having 
derived some of its forms from the Saracenic, 
thereby lost its title to being considered a 
purely Christian style. 
0 meet these objections, it is necessary to 
a what we mean by Christian archi- 
e. 
There can be no doubt that nearly all forms 
architecture have taken their rise in the 
ple, whose form and character have been 
ted by the religion for which it was 
> ge From the temple it has diffused itself 
roughout all classes of buildings, carrying 


Let us turn, however, to the Western Em- 
pire. There the case is still stronger. With 
the same decayed and lifeless art as their 
nucleus, the people of Christian Rome had the 
additional disadvantage caused by the removal 
of the seat of government, and with it of the 
seat of art, 1o Constantinople; nevertheless, 
their first efforts were so successful, that though, 
in the words of Thomas Hope, “The architec- 
ture of the heathen Romans, in its deteriora- 
tion, followed so regular a course, that that which 
most nearly preceded the conversion of its rulers 
to Christianity is also the worst ;’—ahe same 
author tells us that the early Christian build- 


~_ upon the mere material from which it has 
een fabricated, but upon the sentiments with 
which it has been developed. Were not this the 
case, all styles, excepting, perhaps, those in China 
and Central America, with a few others still 
more obscure, would be more or less connected 
with the religion of Egypt, or of Nineveh; 
whereas, in fact, every race up to the sixteenth 
century, had so moulded the original materials 
upon which its arts have been founded, as to 
render them expressive, in a great degree, of 
their own sentiments, and especially of their 
own religion ; and more strongly than in any 
other was it so with our own Fovefathers, when 








with it, ina certain degree, the feeling it had! ings, “from their simplicity, the distinctness, 


developing the latest of all styles of genuine 
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MICHELANGELO’S “DAVID,” AT’ | 


; forming it to harmonise with | 
architecture, and forming it to harm BROMPTON. 


the sentiment. of our holy religion. 
The lust-of the historical claims of Pointed 
architecture to which I will call your attention | in the coming Exhibition at Brompton will be’ 
is, that it is the native atchitectare of our), cast. of Michelangelo’s celebrated statue of: 
own country, and that of our own forefathers. | jyavid, the original marble of which stands ‘in| 
Here, again, | must define my meaning for| the Piazza in front of the Palazzo Veechio, at: 
the sake of meeting a class of objectors who | Florence. 
delight to attach a false and exaggerated mean-| pro, this grand acquisition to our national collec- 
i an CxprCensOn. : . tions, we are indebted to the King of Sardinia, who, 
do not, then, mean that Pointed architec- | in q spirit worthy of a kingly patror of the arts, pre-. 
tare belongs to us in any different sense from | genred the cast to the English Goverame:t, a6 a’ 
that in which it belongs to France or Ger-| memento of our alliance and his visit to London. 
many: 1 do not mean to revive the claims.of| he history of this statue is as remarkable as its: 
our country to its origination, nor to assert | excellence is wouderful, and shows how genius and. 
in its behalf any pre-eminent share in its | perseverance, when comoined, can overcome even the 
ane, by whatever members of our family} When Soderini was made Gonfaloniere of the. 
of nations it was shared, it was, nevertheless, Republic of Florence, Michelangelo, then in Rome, 
the architecture of our own country just as returned to Florence, in order ‘that he, in common 
h English as we are ourselves, as pant enous | “ith other Florentine sculptors, might enjoy the 
yang 7 8 ‘liberally bestowed patronage of Soderini. On bis 
to our country as are our wild-flowers, our 


; 4 arrival, Michelangelo made an evruest appeal for a 
a our customs, or our political certain huge block of murble, which had been em- 


2 g bossed, or rough hewn, for a gigautic statue by: 
In England, as in France and Germany, the | Fiesole, but which had lain in its aianglile state for: 
same Romanesque architecture had (with local ' mauy years, regarded as spoilt for a large figure, and’ 
varieties) grown up with the new civilization: too fine a piece of stone to be cut into small pieces, 
as it perfected itself it showed in each the same The Gonfaloniere had intended to present the stone-to 
tendencies and the same yearnings, which Leonardo da Vinci, but, at the time of Michelangelo’s 
Pointed:-architecture could alone satisfy. If it application, was preparing it as a present to a-cele- 
were so, that these were at length met by sug- | brated Florentine seulptor, Sausovino. The block 
gestions from the Last, it was our forefathers Ws, however, given to Michelangelo, who determined 
who fought there side by side with those of our to make a single statue out of it,—an undertaking 
neighbours; and the lessons learned and the which, from the hacked condition of the marble, no 
ret Saw wien eens pereeny: rv ip pe | ihe diliodilien $0 be surmounted: were of the most 
ow dit is “as peer tye mean ne perplexing character, for the previous embossing had 
most tardy in doing so; but in each the result so destroyed the original capabilities of the piece, 


; ; A that no figure in violent action, or with extended 
had long been aimed at; in each it was tne limbs, could be wrought from it, and it was much 


natural consequence of what had already been feared that other pieces of marble wou'd have to be 
attained, and was therefore not the property of joined to it before any work of character could be 
one, but the common inheritance of all; andeach produced. Instead of resorting to this expedient, 
having attained it, carried it on and developed Michelangelo adapted his design to the dimensions of 
it in her own way; thus making it in every 9 block, —— he obtained by careful measurement, 
sense her own. _and having in his usual manner received the sacrament 
I am, however, only urging this as a claim before commencing the design, he modelled a small 
which our old architecture has upon our own Statuette in wax,* of David as the youthful shepherd 
study. If we investigate the architecture of boy, preparing to sling the stone at his giant opponent. 
igypt, of Persia, or of the East, we find that it This design was s) exactly calculated to the dimen- 
Bey of aces with whom we hae ns untionshes sions of the marble block, that on the shoulders and 
soot, toes of the large statue may yet be discerned the 
a th If . oe to “rs — rough marks of his predecessor’s chisel, and which 
daving “yagmoir 4 fc Hiatt cintesg oe fhe Michelangelo was too scrupulous to erase, for fear of 
: isking the minut ti f bi iganti 
literature are, more than those of any other wait Hal-aesami te ie eee eee 


_work. His devotion to the task of transforming this 
ple, the property of the world, we neverthe- disshapen mass to his own exquisite design was 


88 fail to find anything to connect them in any entire, permitting no one to see the work during pro- 
special sense with ourselves. If we transfer our gression ; and it is of the head of this statue the tale 
researches from Greece to Rome, though we is told, that upon having completed it, even to his 
now view the vestiges of that mighty nature own ideal, he struek the marble with his mallet, and 
whose world-wide sway stretched its iron exclaimed, “Now speak! for I énow you can.” 
sceptre over our own land, and though we find _ To say little of the excellencies of this mighty per- 
among them the germ of the arcuated architec- formance would be to do it an injustice, and to say 
ture which forms the nueleus of our own styles, |™Uch would be folly. The perfect expression ot 
they are still severed from us by so wide a gulf Youth in every feature and limb, in so gigantic a 
that, were it not for the modern revival of their | figure, is a triumph of art, whilst the deep cuttings 
spe, they would appeapefetyalen to our | tht zTeteaggratons of « work itende ob 
—— vin tna } nds pene tected on the closest and most minute inspection. 
rset wi rf na Ro: 8, min me Oey | _ Vasari’s own remarks upon it are, perhaps, slightly 

agments of Roman work scattered | influenced by his intimate friendship with Michel- 
wore | bop a — game and ——en angelo und admiration of his genius, but may, mever- 
; € universal empire, the 


L : theless, be here appropriately given :— 
footsteps and symbols of ancient servitude. How} “ Tae work fully completed, Michelangelo gave -it 


different is the study of Gothic architecture ! | to view; and truly may we affirm that this statue sur- 
Its original exemplars are at our own doors ; | passes all others, whether ancient or modern, Greek 
the very churches perhaps in which from our | or Latin: neither the Marforio at Rome, the Tiber 
infancy we have worshipped; the monuments|®"d the Nile in the Belvidere, nor the giants of 
of our own forefathers ; the works of men bear- | Monte Cavallo, can be compared with it, to such per- 
ing our own names, whose armorial badges we fection of beauty and excelleuce did our artist bring 
are still proud to use ; who spoke, in its pristine | 8 Work. The outline of the lower limbs is most 
form, our own language; who sat in our own beautiful. The connection of each limb with the 

Hiaments, were lords of still existing manors trunk is faultless, and the spirit of the whole form is 
emadieve- Gf etill ‘surcirine: charities “ divine : never since has there been produced so fine 
fonght the batiles of whieh - . till vy w 1 an altitude, so perfect a grace, such beauty of ‘head, 
on rg Ph pelo notre Shear eo libe ne Oe ok feet, and hands: every part is replete with excellence 


‘epetonare . nor is so much harmony and admirable art to be 
all those institutions which render the name of | found in any other work: He that has seen this, 


England illustrious among the nations of the | therefore, need not care to see any production besides, 
earth. Surely the architecture which grew up | whether of our owa times or those preceding it.” 
among men so nearly allied to us has a pre-| The eyes, mouth, and toes are so niinutely elabo- 
éminent claim upon our attention.* rated that, though a nude figure, it may be called 














* The original anatomical studies for this figure were 
__ Parts.—A fine collection of drawings by Leonardo — Soe 4 be —— = enactemen pe —_ and are 
wT) erre- : now e © Museum of Science and Art. The care 
da Vinei has been ovtaiued for the Louvre, at the cost rendering of each muscle and tendon, in these wax eaodale) 
ef 1,400/. j shows how minutely Michelangelo studied every detail 
before he attempted to commit: bis design to the marble, 








the’ foundation and’ masterpiece of the “ natura)” 


pschoal of sculpture; these, as well as other 
Tux great attraction for artists and art critics} °Ut these especially: being direct transcripts from 


nature, 

The height of the figure is 16feet 6 inehes, }t 
came to England in five pieces;—the trunk, legs 
head, and two arms. The-legs were slightly shaken, 
either in the journey or duriog the unpacking, so that 
it was feared they would not support the enormoys 
weight of the trumk and head. It became 
therefore, to adda large iron support to the inside of 
‘each leg; and this necessitated the moulding of the 
legs, ia order that the outline of the figure might not 
in any degree suffer from the mending and filing jn 
of the grooves cut for the insertion of the supports, 
So large a portion of the figure having been moulded, 
Mr. Bruciani completed a mould of the whele, and 


I mean to urge is the simple | greatest difficulties. ) thus an aceident has proved a boon, for we shill now 


hope to see casts of this: grand work in the 
Palace, aud other such institutions. Portions of the 
figure, such as the mask, hands, and feet, will also be 
of valuable assistance in schools ‘of art, as well as 
private studios, 

So great is the enthusiasm aroused by. this cat 
(the first ever made in plaster, only.one having been 
cust in bronze), that applications have been made for 
permission to make copies of it in Parian and tetra 
cotta, —an etiterprising terra-cotta menutactarer 
having offered to try the experiment of burning it in 
one piece, which, if aecomplished, would-be almost as 
wonderful as the circumstance of its original pro- 
duction. 








‘THE SCENERY IN “RICHARD Ii.” A? THE 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Scarcety has the curtain fallen upon the crossed 
and wayward loves of Hermia and Lysander, Deme- 
'trius and Helena ;—scarcely has the last burst of 
laughter died away, as Buttom, the weaver, perpetrates 
his crowning drollery by his hard and difficult death ; 
the city of Theseus, restored, yet rears its temples 
and its palaces in our fresh remembrance ;—Puck 
still seems to plague us with his mischief, the 
fairy-train of Oberon and Titania, to weave their 
mazy dances upon the moonlit greensward, or make 
the woods re-echo to their wild and superbuman 
chorus ;—and the last notes of the creations of the 
gifted MendeJssohn yet linger upon our charmed 
sense, when again the curtain rises, and yet another 
revival from the works of our great dramatist, inall 
‘respects equalling, in some, perhaps, outrivalling its 
predecessors, is presented be'ore us by the enter- 
prising and indefatigable manager of the Princess's 
Theatre. 

We have followed Mr. Kean to the capital of 
Assyrian Ninus ; have trod with Macbeth the wilds of 
Scotland and visited ite pre-Norman fortresses ; have 
‘seen the eighth Henry in his voluptuous court, and 
studied in his palaces the magnificence of the last period 
of the Gothic style; have thence’transferred ourselves 
to Sicily, and, in the picture of Doric Syracuse, 
second to Athens only in arts and luxury, contem- 
plated a portraiture of the architecture, costume, 
domestic manners of the Greeks mever before 
attempted upon any ‘stage; and lastly, in the revival 
immediately preceding the present, obtained a glance, 
though but transient, of the Athenian capital itself. 

And now the scene is once again in merry England ;— 
the subject, the three last years of the short aud 
disastrous reign of King Richard II. ;—the date from 
1396 to 1899, when the Decorated style was merging 
into the Perpendicular, and when a semi-barbarous, 
semi-civilised taste in dress and equipment, symbolieal 
ofthe state of society at the time, gave the oppot- 
tunity for a display of military and heraldic gorgeous 
ness ‘never before excelled, if equalled. 

This opportunity has not been neglected. The 
performanee of “ Riehard II.” has not hitherto bee 
marked by any very great success. The absence-of 
what is called “plot,” has proved in generaba wast 
of that popular element without which mere dialogue, 
however poetical and beautiful, has failed to seetie 
public patronage; but the happy idea in Mr. Keats 
various revivals, of investing narrative with all the illd- 
sion which scenery, costume, and circumstance, in the 
strictest accordance with historical tradi'ion and ant 
quarian sanction, could confer, has, in addition to 
surpassing merit of the plays themselves, called forth aa 
amouut of appreciation from the public, which seems 
to indicate that. the one thing wanting has been SP 
plied. In the present instance, every available we 
rity has been consulted, to identify sceues, actors,” 
circumstances with whom and what they represett, 
and it is only where actual warranty fails, thet 1 
vention has been called in to supply the deficient, 
and in such case every precaution taken not to @ 
or diminish aught that might be deemed essel 
the semblance of truth. From the beardless’ 
juvenile-looking monarch, as described by the: 








* To be:continued, a lesson not to be thrown away. 


of Evesham, and whose exact resemblance to his‘ co8- 
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yeational portraits may be recognised at a glance, 
down to the lowest menial in his train, every detuil 
has been scrupulously observed, to stamp the period 
with reality. 

In the opening scene of the Council Chamber in 
Westminster Palace, and the following oue in the 

e of the Duke of Lancaster, two styles of internal 
decoration are presented; the latter being of the thir- 
teenth century, the former of Richard’s own period. A 
ceiling, whose beams and panels are highly ornamented 
and polychromatised,—walls huag with tapestry, em- 
bellished with the kueeling and chained hart, the pod of 
the plantagenista, the rosemary-branch, and the letter 
R,—a throne, the satin canopy of which is embroidered 
with the same devices, and an inclosure of stalls for 
the Privy Council, constitute the leading features of 
the first. Am air of agreeable simplicity characterizes 
the latter in its equilateral arched stone ceiling, of 
low spring; the ribs of which are ornamented with 
the dog-tooth and other mouldings picked out in 
colours ; its small stained glass window at the further 
end; the vicely drawn door and ornament that 
encircles it, aud the sideboard with its accessories. 

A very remarkable scene is. that of the death of 
John of Gaunt, in Ely House. It occurs-in aw old: 
baronial apartment of unexceptionable form, into:which 
a subdued light is thrown from a bay window. The 
walls are covered with paiutings, elaborately. and 
minutely executed, of passages in the lives. of St. 
Edmund (Richard’s patron saint) and St. Fremund,from 
an illuminated manuscript in the British Museum. 
‘The fitful light from the expiring embers of the 
ample-hooded chimney illumines the costly hangings 
and coverlid of the couch upon which time-honoured 
Lancaster reclives; and the warning words that fall 
from his lips assume a doubly prophetic significance 
from the solemn air that pervades the whole apart- 
ment. The painting of this scene is highly creditable 
to Mr. Lloyd. 

Of the architectural restorations, perhaps St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, painted by Mr. Dayes, presents the 
greatest amount of elaborate panelling and tracery, 
albeit, the chapel itself, seen through the arched 
entrance, is but faintly delineated. Founded by 
Stephen, the chapel was. rebuilt in the reign of 
Edward II. between 1320 and 1852, and until its 
destruction by fire, in 1834, to whieh time, from the 
reign of Henry III. it served for the House of 
Commons, was considered, as. all our readers know, a 
fine specimen of Decorated. Drawn in angular per- 
spective, and seen through the arches in the fore- 
ground, it makes a very beautiful and effective seene. 

Westminster Hall forms another elaborate interior, 
the fine roof of which would be seen to still greater 
advantage were the gallery erected for the spectators of 
Rithard’s abdication a little lower, and of lesssize. The 
hall was materially changed iw the latter years of the 
reign of that unfortunate king, when the walls were 
heightened and the present fine roof construeted. It 
is not a little singular that the first use made of the 


‘building should have been for the deposition of the 


monarch who restored it. Acting on the evidence, 
docunentary and otherwise, that remains of the use 
of colours on roofs and walls during Richard’s reign, 
polychromy is introduced, though but sparingly. 

The scene, however, that will be last forgotten in 
this list of revivals, is a street scene in old London, 
Where the crowd have assembled to welcome Boling- 
broke. and insult their fallen monarch. A block of 
picturesque, half-timbered houses, stands obliquely in 
the centre of the stage, from which streets run to 
4wo separate vanishing points. The-varied designs of 
these houses, all adorned with tapestry and hang- 
mgs, from which festoons hang from side to side 
of the streets, and whose windows are crowded with 
guily-attired spectators,—the motley crowd in the 
street below, dressed im every variety of costume of the 
period,—the feats of jugglers, jesters, and “ itinerant 
fools,” the shouts of merriment from the mob, and 
the enlivening sounds of a real peal of bells, form the 
most exciting ¢ab/cau of the. piece. 

One more interior, and of a different character to 
the others, should not be overlooked: the duageon at 
Pomfret Castle, a Norman crypt with the. vaulting 
carefully made out. 

Two other restorations of great merit deserve 
Cousideration : the exterior of Fiint Castle, and the 
Traitor’s Gate at the Tower of London. The first of 

, 1n exact accordance with the type of the Welsh 
castles, is excellently painted, and has an extra air of 
tiality given to it by the raising of an actual 
Porteullis.aud lowering of the drawbridge by which 
the unfortunate Richard throws himself upon the 
merey of his rival. The second shows the internal 
lon of the tower formerly called “St. Thomas’s,” 
from the water entrance beneathit, through which 
prisoners were brought, known better by its 
name. It is nicely painted by Mr, Gordon. 

Tn the Duke of York’s garden at Langley, adapted 
fro ) : 

m the MS. of the Roman d’ Alexandre, in the 
an library, we have a specimen of the style of 














the fourteenth century, pew in effect, and very well 
painted by Mr. Cuthbert. Two country scenes o 
great beauty, and a representation of Milford Haven, 
with Pembroke Castle restored, and the fleet lying at 
anchor that conveyed Richard back to England, as 
copied from the Metrical History in the British 
Museum, form an agree»ble relief to the architectural 
substantialities: ove of these is a charming landscape, 
with practival bridge, showing the hand of Mr, Grieve 
himsel*, under whose able direction the whole has 
been done. 

In the seene of the Lists near Coventry, the artifice 
employed with such success in the Hall of Sardana- 
palus jand the Banqueting-room of Henry VIII. for 
procuring indefinite length by angular position as 
regards the stage, is resorted to with complete suctess. 

For the aid and authority of Mr. Salvin and Mr. 
Godwin, in the arehitectural restorations of this play, 
and for the antiquarian knowledge of Mr. Henry 
Shaw and Mr. George Scharf, Mr. Kean tenders his 
acknowledgments in the play-bill. 

The subject of costume we dare not here touch 
upon ; suffice it to say, that the French metrical 
history of the deposition of ‘“‘ King Richard II” bas 
farnished much authority in its illuminated pages, in: 
addition to various other manuscripts, and the works 
of Strutt, Meyrick, Fairholt, and Shaw. 

As regards Mr. Kean’s conception of the part of 
the king, there seems to be but one opinion,—that of 
unqualified praise. The various phases in his event- 
ful career of absolute and imperious authority, sur- 
prise, rage, hope, despair, all receive their full value 
at h's hands; all have-their exact weight assigned 
them in his balance of the whole. 

Not less meritorious im her degree, is Mrs. Kean, 
who in the little she has to do as his queen, throws a 
depth of feeling, an intensity of grief, into the part, 
that raises the character into an importance it has 
not hitherto enjoyed. And if our province were to 
speak of acting, Mr. Ryder and Mr. Walter Lacy 
would certainly come in for a full share of praise. 


A. BRA. 








NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE ARTS, 
AT THE PORTLAND GALLERY. 


Ten years have elapsed since certain adventurous 
and seli-dependent artists resolved to affurd them- 
selves and others more extended opportunity of be- 
coming known and appreciated according to their 
particular merits, by the somewhat hazardous expe- 
riment of allowing all who chose.to contribute to the 
expenses and formation of a Fine Art exhibition, a 
fair proportion of the most favourable positions, 
irrespective of professional precedence. For a season 
or two the result was necessarily a heterogeneous 
combination of the good, bad, and indifferent; but 
sufficiently encouraging for its originators to perse- 
vere, and by a little judicious restriction and modi- 
fication of first intentions, gradually attain success. 

Although the advantages offered by this institution 
are palpable enough to invite new-comers, it still de- 
volves on the nucleus of its members to support its 
character. 

Mr. R. S. Lauder, R.S.A., is: almost singular in 
historic and dramatie compositions. Mr. Lander has 
gone to his old source for inspiration, and seems to 
cling tenaciously and gratefully to the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, perhaps because they are associated 
with early triumphs. (132) “Meg Merrilies and 
the Dying Smuggler,” proves how sympathetically 
he cam embody the author’s meaning. In the (286) 
“Death of Arthur, duke of Bretagne,” those qualities 
for which he is renowned are still more conspicuous: 
whatmuch Falconbridge lacks in charaeter is made 
up for by pathos in demeanour, and one forgets to look 
for finish where the desired impression is conveyed 
so powerfully. 

The chief: component of the present collection is 
essentially landscape, and the most attractive reali- 
zations emanate from the. Williams’ family, whose 
industry is only equalled by their ability of turning 
it to the best account. (44) “On the Welsh Hills” 
has furnished Mr. A. W. Williams a theme to dilate 
upon most glowingly—‘‘ The shower passed, a gleam 
of sun makes nature doubly joyous.” 

It would be difficult to exceed this in rich local 
colour, and truthful: effect; every passege suggests 
conscientious study of Nature and an intuitive per- 
ception of its most beautiful The same re- 
marks would apply to (348) “A Tranquil Eve,” and 
(466) “ Haymaking.” Mr. S. R. Percy also delights 
in the grandeur of Welsh hills (82), “In the Vale of 
Ffestiniog ;” but, investing them with a distinct effect, 
leaves them cold, massive, and uninfluenced by atmos- 
pheric medium. .He, like his brother, is an earnest 
student of all he represents, and has marvellous dex- 
terity of manipulation; but in this very fine picture, 
so well composed and drawn, the preponderance of 
slaty greys is not agreeable tothe eye. (21) “Inthe 





is forcible and real-looking. (31) “ Bolingbroke’s 
Entry isto Londop,” F. Cowie, hes many good 
points. (34) “ Dutch Tankard and Fruit,” W. Duf- 
field, is sa closely imitated as to be worthy of G. Lance. 
(50) “ Rochester from Strood,” E. C. Williams, with 
(265) “ Unloading a Collier—Night Scene, Has- 
tings,” and others, proclaim facility of execution, as 
well as knowledge. (51) “ A Bye-way among the 
Hills,” F. W. Hulme, is delightfully fresh and true. 
(99) “River Lingwy, North Wales,” by the same, 
appeals at once to theattention. (66) ‘ Haymaking 
in Switgerland, Lausanne,” by H. Mvore, looks painted 
on the spot, and is a very cleverperformance, ion which 
every incident is most faithfully transeribed, (70) “A 
Mountain Mirror,” G. Pettitt, alake reflecting the 
surrounding scenery, has been elaborately studied, 

(87) “The Mountain Stream,” W. Underhill, is a 
pleasing agroupment of rustic figures. (109) “ West- 
minster Abbey” (Henry the Third’s Tomb), Harry 
Williams, is cleverly painted. (120) “ The Paister’s 
Studio,” J.D. Wingfield, is a repetition of a snecess'ul 
picture, only deteriorated by its want.of novelty. 
(246) “The Merry, Merry Month: of*May,” J. S. 

Raven, looks rather chill and bare, yetwears wi'hal 
the aspect of probability. (283) With no title, but 
to which some lines: are appended, is really a tran- 

script of ove of those little islands met with in a row 
up the Thames (well known to aquarian pic-nic 

parties), poetically imbued with the declining sun- 

light of a summer’s evening, by G. A. Williams, and 
pleasantly. coutrasts with (404) “‘ Winter—Sunset,” 
by the same. (315) “ Interior, Accrington, Lanca- 

shire.” There is always something admirably quaint 

and pleasing in Mr. D. Pasmore’s works, but in this 

case he has produced a perfect little gem. (395) 

“Morning Light on the Hills,” is by A. Gilbert, 

another Williams—and as this asserts—not the least 

clever of the number. (50) “ A Family Group,” H. B, 

Willis, consisting of two goats and a kid, is carefully, 

but somewhat timidly executed. Amongst other 

taking pictures, will be found (25) ‘The Scarecrow,” ; 
P. R. Morris; (69) “Returning from the Conven- 

ticle,’ H. Stacy Marks (a capital impersonation of 
charaeter); (79) “ A Rugged Path,” C. Dakes ; (276) 

“ Crossing the Stones,” J. Dearle; (807) “The Taming 

of the Shrew,” W. M. Egley; (321) “ Modern Min- 

strelsy,” Rossiter ; (373) “ Morning io a Glen,” R. S. 

Bond; (439) “In the New Forest,” H. Moore; 

(446) “Salmon and Trout,” H. L, Rolfe; (448) “ Cot- 

tage Interior,” J. B. Burgess; and lastly, we would 

mention, having nearly overlooked jt, (231) “ Ashford 

Mill, Derbyshire,” A. Fraser. 





— 


THE MODEL OF WREN’S FIRST DESIGN 
FOR 8T. PAUL'S. 


Tue Architectural Association have addressed a 
memorial to the Dean and Chapter. of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, on the present condition of the model of 
Wren’s first design for St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
writers say :— 

“The fact of its bales the work: of that great. man 
would alone entitle it to the reverent consideration of all 
architects; but when, in addition to this, the model is 
admitted to be a work of extraordinary beauty, and that 
it remained to the last the, favourite design of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren himself (he himself desiring the model to be 
perfectly preserved), notwithstanding the numerous works 
of beauty afterwards produced by his hand; no archi- 
tect can see it gradually dropping to decay without feelings 
of extreme regret, or without protesting, in the name of 
the art which gave it existence, against the neglect. which 
has allowed it for so many years-to be threatened .with 
total ruin.” 


They further suggest that the position of the model 
in the room in which it is exhibited is not favourable 
for inspection. 














THE MIDDLE TEMPLE LIBRARY. 


Tue new library which is to be erected fur the 
Society of the Middle Temple, from the design of 
Mr. H. R. Abrabam, will be 85. feet long, 42 feet 
wide, and 62 feet high to the waderside of the ridge. 
Beneath, will be class-rooms and rooms for the 
benchers. The building is Gothic of the Perpendicular 
period in style. There. will-be an oriel window at. the 
end next Garden-court, and a large traceried Pointed 
window in the end, which will be seen from New- 
court. There will be a louvre and spiret on the roof. 
The new library will be connected with the old hall 


‘by means of a new turret to be added to the latter, 


with a flight of stairs which externally will take the 
shape of a flying buttress. TheJibrary will have an 
open timber roof. 





Sr. HeLen’s CemereERY.— The burial board has 
accepted the tender of Mr. John MiddJchurst, St. 
Helen’s, for the erection of the three chapels and two 
lodges, at the sum of 3,286/. 14s. 3d., and that of 
Mr. Edwin Knight, Manehester, for the earthwork, 
road-making, drainage, &e. at the sum of 2,286/. 





Highlands,” C. Leslie, surely one of the same family, 


Mr, Barry of Liverpool is the arehitect. 
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MEMORIAL CHURCH, CONSTANTINOPLE.——Ptan or Sxconp Prizz Desten. 


Tel 
SCALE OF FEET 





THE SECOND PRIZE DESIGN FOR 
THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 


Tue author of this design claims to have 
attempted to secure the object which the com- 
mittee had in view by making his design avow- 
edly monumental. He considered, therefore, 
that a fine simple chapel without aisles was the 
most suitable form to adopt; and though the 
width of his church is madnontie when judged 
by our English ideas, it is below that of a large 
number of continental examples. In his memoir 
Mr. Street strongly argued against the impro- 
priety and absurdity of taking a cathedral as the 
type for the proposed church, which ought 
rather to be considered as a chapel for the 
English residents in Constantinople than as the 
church of a future bishop. He considered, also, 
that the church should distinctly proclaim its 
— origin, and not be an imitation of foreign 
buildings to such an extent as to render it diffi- 
cult to distinguish it from a building devoted to 
the use of Italians or others. He looked, there- 
fore, to Italian buildings only for the best modes 
of securing his church against the heat of the 
climate. ‘These he found to be, generally, very 
few and small windows placed at great height 
from the floor, groined roofs, and external clois- 
ters or porches. Besides this, in Constanti- 
nople it is the custom to have large blinds in 
front of the windows. The windows in the 
design are therefore arranged with outer and 
inner traceries, and so narrow is the light and 
so high from the floor that the sun would never 
have fallen upon the people occupying the seats 
on the floor of the church. There was a passage 
round the walls also at the base of the windows, 
to allow of blinds of lattice-work being put up 
and taken down if it were found necessary. The 
spaces between the buttresses were converted 
into a small cloister, which would protect the 
doors from the sun and keep the walls cool. 
No one who has not been ina hot climate knows 
how intolerable a large amount of window is in 
such a city as Constantinople, and in this case, 
as figures and subjects were expressly forbidden, 
it was useless to think of filling the windows 
with stained glass sufficiently rich in colour to 
subdue the light. 


It was proposed to build the walls of rubble 
stone of the neighbourhood, covered occasionally 
with stone of other colours. The use of marble 
was intended to be mainly reserved for the 
interior. As the native workmen are incompe- 
tent to execute any but the simplest work, it 


was felt to be a great point that there should | figures, and that another disc should encircle that with 


not only be as much simplicity but as much 
similarity as possible. The groining, therefore, 
though of large dimensions, was of the simplest 
character, and similar throughout. Following 
the example of architects in similar climates, 
the mouldings were all to be very simple. 

The designs for pulpit, font, stalls, altar, and 


| reredos, sent with the design, were not included 


in the estimate of 20,000/. but were proposed 
by the committee as the objects of future dona- 
tions, by way of memorials. The committee 
gave no Instructions as to monuments, &c.: no 
place was specially provided for what in England 
are rapidly being expelled from our churches ; 
but it was thought that the external cloisters 
would afford all the space which would be 
required for this purpose. 
REFERENCES, 

A. Half plan at level of windows. 

B. Half plan at level of cloisters. 

C. Sacristy. 

D. Organ chamber. 








ART TREASURES’ EXHIBITION BUILDING, 
MANCHESTER. 


THE decoration of the Manchester Exhibition 
building is now being proceeded with. The centre 
nave is being executed by Mr. Crace, and the side 
galleries are being done under his direction, but by a 
Manchester firm. 

All the principal constructive features in the centre 
nave, such as the columns and main girders, are of a 
pale bronze, relieved slightly with gold. The walls 
are a deep but subdued tone of red, finished at top 
by an ornamental frieze. The main arches of the 
roof are of pale bronze, the rivets being gilt, and 
the thickness relieved with gilt paterse, the filling-in 
between the flanges of the arched ribs being painted in 
red scroll or fret work alternately, on a vellum ground. 
The ground of the ceiling isa warm grey, the purlines 
being vellam colour, relieved with red: gilding is but 
sparingly introduced. In the side galleries, the walls 
are olive-green, finished with a frieze on a red ground. 
The ceilings here correspond in general tone of colour 
with that of the grand nave. 








ILLUMINATED CLOCKS. 


I BEG to remind you that it is now more than two 
years since I suggested that the face of illuminated 
clocks should consist of concentric discs. In my plan 
I did away with the necessity of hands altogether. 
My proposition was, that the centre disc should be 
fixed, that a concentric disc, with a circular opening, 





should encircle it over an‘ illuminated red set of 





an illuminated set of whzte figures, the consequence 
of which would be, that there would always be visible 
a red and a white circular spot. In the day time, of 
course, when the circles were exactly opposite the 
figures, they wonld be visible; but even when not 
exactly coincident, the time would be equally wel 
ascertained, as the relative position of the hands ona 
blank face is pretty well known by habit of obser- 
vation: indeed, if one might analyze the action 
of the mind’s eye, on looking at a watch, it is only 
the ends of the hands that are required. The only 
objection to the plan that has been suggested is the 
amount of power required to turn the discs. I contend 
that if they were made of sheet copper, and travelled 
in a rebated joint, the power required would be less 
than for the large hands now in use, and the power 
of the wind would be at zero. In this plan the 
instant the spots are visible the time would be known: 
in all the present plans an illuminated clock is seen 
long before you can ascertain the time. 


W. H. Burrerric.p, 


P.S. The white spot might be the minute, the red 
the hour. 








CONGRESS TO SETTLE THE PRINCIPLES 
OF GOTHIC. 


ALL architects, I think, agree that one of the causes 
of the beauty of the Gothic architecture of the thir- 
teenth century was the unanimity of the Freemasons 
as regards the principles of Gothic, and one of the 
great defects of the present day is, that every archi- 
tect has his own principles. Now the only way to 
arrive at unanimity is for architects to form themselves 
into a society after the following plan. Let us request 
them to convene a meeting in some spacious hall in 
London, and request the attendance of all arel itects 
of England, electa president, and proceed to work by 
holding daily meetings and discussing the various 
principles, aud thereby come to some general undet- 
standing, and frame rules and principles for the system 
of Gothic architecture to be pursued. I doubt not 
that the Freemasons settled their principles by 4 
similar system in the thirteenth century. They m 
have done something of the sort. I do trust we 
shall see again, a regular system of principles 
down, and then we shall have some chance of seeing 
fine buildings as those of the Middle Ages. Architects 
of origival talent would then have some fixed syste, 
aud not lose time by giving themselves up to # 
speculations about the so-called principles of 0 
art, but would be employing their tulent to raises 
new style suited to ihe nineteenth century, upon * 
true basis, and the thorough study of previous styles; 
for, as Mr. Sydney Smirke remarked, a new system ch 
not spring up in a night. Hoping that some 5” 
meeting may be convened, I remain, 

wir *”\\ CHanes DE VERE 
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INFLUENCE OF FASHION ON TASTE. 


Is the influence of fashion on taste beneficial, or 
prejudicial ? Does fashion really affect taste at all, 
or does taste affect fashion? Taste and fashion are 
more frequenily antagovistic than friendly. They do 
not often row in the same boat, or march in the same 
path. They frequently diverge widely apart, yet 
sometimes, for brief intervals, they converge, and 
while the convergence lists they beneficially affect each 
other ; for, if any particular species of taste becomes 
fashionable, it is patronised by the haut ton, by 
parties of influence, by men ambitious of being dis- 
tinguished in peculiar matters of taste, whether 
architectural or artistic. Fashion is variable, ever- 
changing, and mutable: it moves in cyeles more or 
less short, dies, and recurs at intervals. What is old- 
fashioned to-day may be quite new twenty years 
hence, and whet is quite the rage to-day is. only 


some modification of the vraie mode in the time of 


our grandfathers. 

These observations apply to architecture, sculpture, 
painting, decorations, furniture, and the kindred arts, 
with quite as much ferce as to mere sumptuary mat- 
ters, modes, snd mansers, but they do not apply to 
high art, for that is of all time, independent of the 
petulant changes of mere fushion in taste. Here lies 
the distinction between art and taste. One is real 
and permanent, the other temporary and artificial, 

A “thing of beauty is.a joy for ever,” but a thing 
of fashion is only cousidered beautiful while in fashion. 
If based on the principles of real art, it will remain 
beautiful to all ages ; but if based on mere fashion- 
able taste, its beauty fades with the fashion that gave 
it birth, From being admired as a thing of beauty, 


it becomes odd, quaiat, or curious, a mere type of 


past tastes, a prized article in the “old curiosity- 
‘shop”’—a gem with the antiquary, bat not an object 
of art,—the work of genius challenging admiration 


through all times, simple, pare, and true, perfect of 


its kind. If conceived in the true spirit of art, the 
stamp of genius is inefficeable ; it endures through a 
hundred’ cycles of mere fashionable art and tastes too 
fickle to fix a thought which the “world will not 
een let die.” Architecture moves in cycles : we 
live in the midst of revivals, of styles resuscitated, 
and of blending styles. New combinations of old 
parts create a novelty, with nothing new in principle, 
but new only in arrangement, with no great range of 
variety in detail; each style being more or less 
rigorously confined to its peculiar type of ornamenta- 
tion. No one would insert Gothic details in a Corin- 
thian building, or introduce Corinthian details into a 
Gothic structure. Inigo Jones» pat a “ ifi 
rtico” to old St. Paul's: the portico migh 
ve been good im itself, perfect’ in detail and 
proportion, but yet an excresoeneeon the building 
to which applied. Yet these freaks of fancy are 
not unusual, especially during the last century. 
This curious species of barbariauism is not un- 
common on the continent any more than in Bag. 
land. Many beautiful cathedrals im the south of 
France are disfigured internally by the: injudicious 
application of classic ornamentation, Corinthian 
altar-pieces aud Ionic organ-lofts do not accord with 
elaborate tracery in Gothic churches. They may be 
good in themselves, but are incongruous when placed 
in forcible and direct contact with groined vaults and 
oriel windows. Rich specimens of this ruthless 
lefiance of every rule of art and real taste are com- 
mon in France. Narbonne, Capestang, and Beziers 
cathedrals have all been deautified in this fashion, 
for it was once the fashion of the day to improve 
Gothic choirs with classic decorations. The fashion 
was to introduce many-coloured marbles, asa direct 
contrast to the rich grey of the original time-honoured 
— Clustered pillars, beautifully moulded arches, 
ruthlessly cut away, or lined with slabs of variegated 
marbles, doubtless beautifully polished, and “adorned” 
with columns of a “severe and classic taste,” which 
may be good enough, per se, but are sadly out of place. 
Many beautiful side chapels, rich in elaborate tiacery, 
are spoiled and disfigured by the erection of cumbrous 





where locomotives never whistle nor penny papers 
penetrate. 

From introducing classic work into cathedrals, the 
fashionable ta~te of the day turned to improving 
ancient chiteaux in the same style: here, however, it 
was of less consequence, though a really fine old 
weather-beaten chdteau is worth preserving intact in 
the taste of its time. Externelly many are marked 
by well-defined lines of hoar antiquity: internally 
they are almost fresh ‘rom the “improver’s ” hands, 
in a style totally different. You pass under grim 
towers and turrets, through groined arches, and 
corridors, into rooms rich with the handicraft of 
fashionable upholsterers, in the taste of the present 
day. Old panelling gone to the brokers ; old tapestry 
to the curiosity-shop ; cavopied chimneys replaced by 
modern stoves ; mullioned windows “richly dight,” 
by slabs of plate-glass, and carved ceilings by plain 
stucco | 

The walls covered by flock or satin paper, “ beau- 
tifully panelld” with elaborate borders, block printed, 
and heightened up with genuive Dutch gold. Reality 
abolished to make room for sham. 

At Windsor—royal Windsor—we have the. St. 
George’s Hall, Waterloo Gallery, and ball-room, all 
different in fashion, style, and taste. Our French 
friend, before quoted, is enraptared at this ball-room. 
He says: “ La salle de bat, téemdue de tapisseries 
des Gobelins, décorée dans le style de Versailles, est 
la plus riche, la plus déliciense qu'il soit possible 
Dimayiner.’ 1n the style of Versailles! and this of 
Windsor, with St. George’s Chapel; its castellated 
walls, towers, turrets, and donjon keep ! 

The old feudal fortress of Alnwick ‘is being restored, 
and transformed at the:same time; and here comes 
the question in all its foree,—What is the influence of 
fashion on taste ? 

This kind of restoration will become fashionable : 
more than one feudal stronghold will follow in the 
wake of Alnwick: the ‘fitness of things will be over- 
looked, this hybrid fashion of questionable taste pre- 
dominate, and restoration become synonymous with 
transformation : they will beeome nothing more than 
“un decor, ajusté dans un théatre Gothique.” 

Will modern decorators and upholsterers assimi- 


late with the stardy master masons of olden time ? 
|Can ancient Alnwiek. aud New Belgravia accord ? 
| Would the Alhambra and Vatican be harmonious if 


| united P 


Can modern “ house decorators” be in 


unison with aneient masters in the cunning cra‘t of 


{ 
! 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 


| 


classic shrines for the Virgin’s throne. Fancy a| 


Corinthian or Ionic throne in the House of Lords, 
with the whole of that end of the building encrasted 
with slabs of veined marble, “ beaatifully polished, 
and highly wrought,” and the effect of the 
fashionable classic improvements in many of the old 
French cathedrals will be fully realised. This style 
ds now happily out of date; yet it seems to linger ; 
for a recent French writer, in critivising the Queen’s 
throne, in the House of Lorde, states,—* J/ symbolise 
& merveille la royauté constitutionnelle : ilressemble 
& une cage dorée;” and that the whole chamber is 
“peu monumentale,” and resembles, in fact, “ nos 
trés-beaux magazins de thé !” 


The rage for classic restorations or transforma- 
tions in Gothic buildings is dead, clean gone, unless 
confined to Boetian churchwardens, in remote places, 


once | comrade. 








castle building ? 

Fashion has given rise to deadly fends between 
architects and upholsterers, It rages even now, as 
fiercely asthe wars of the Roses, or the wars of the 
Montagus and Capulets. An atehiteet designs a 
building: no sooner is he ready to lavish his skill and 
taste in the judicious decoration of his rooms and 
halls, in unison with his general design, than in walks 
the upholsterer, takes: foreible possession, and expels 
the architect. The architect makes the building, and 
designs its jon’; but the upholsterer stalks in 
with his priest,—the “‘ house deeorator,”—to 
finish it off, without the slightest reference to the 
injnved feelings of the agonised architect,—whose 
work they are conspiring to spoil,—whose skill they 
forestall,—the proportion of whose work they 
destroy,—and leave to bear the blame of their 
blunders. 

Small rooms are “ decorated ” with papers of pro- 
digious pattern; large ones “ beautifully panelled in 
the Freneh style,” and lieked into shape with the 
paperer’s brash and shears. The cornice,—a 
grand sabject with the “ decorator;’—must be 
pieked out with gold, and filled in with green; .or 
touched with silver, and tinted with blue,—delicate 
cream, or sickly salmon, to say nothing of clear- 
colling and flatting. The walls are now ready, and 


els rich in elaborate tracery and diaper, were | completely decorated! im’ the: highest: style of the 


latest fashion,—glowing iw all the colours-of the rain- 
bow, for such discriminating patrous as are fond of 
* colour,” —or douce and subdued to-very baldness, for 
such as prefer to gaze in the placid beauty of “ neutral” 
tints. 

As soon as the decorator has exhausted the mighty 
cunning of his craft, in comes the great man of the 
day,—the upholsterer, to “ cry havoc, and let slip the 
dogs of war;” deadly war to the architect, and a 
disguised one to the decorator,—his chosen friend and 
The architect is spoilt by the skill of the 
decorator,—and the decorator by the skill of the 
upholsterer,—the upholsterer by the mistress of the 
house—though I wish to say so sotto voce / And how 
is all this slaughter occasioned? Why thus: the 
upholsterer kills, at one fell blow, all the laborious: 
ingenuity, all the skill and taste, of the most fastidi- 
ously fashionable decorator, by the introduction ofa 


pestiferous carpet: the blushing glories of paper; 


panels, and paste-pot are eclipsed in an instant,—a 
thousand rainbows woven into one are condensed on 
that carpet,—the decorator is done,—the architect de- 


| funct,—they have perished by a coup-de-carpet. All 


the picking out with gold and filling in with silver 
are eclipsed by the glowing brilliance of the strongly. 
favoured carpet, and its-large small family of table, 
chair, and sofa covers, av dazzling with the great 
Mogul of a carpet,—which converts a fashionab] 
embellished room into a “‘ chamber of horrors,” where 
art and taste are often done to death by those who 
try to give them birth. Fashion im furniture varies 
much,—at one time brilliantly polished mahogany, at 
another dark and sombre rosewood, then sometimes 
light-toned maple. They are often selected for the 
fashion of the furniture, irrespective of their being in 
harmony with the general character or-colour of the 
* hizhly-deeorated ” walls. Too often a huge music. 
box, shaped like a coffin, and called, par excellence, a 
grand piano, is foisted into a room, utterly regardless 
of effect. And, generally speaking, a grand piano, at 
best, is no beauty, either in eolour, form, or execution, 
Whatever progress may have been made in the internal 
parts of pianos, externally they remain much the 
same as when first rising into fashionable repute. 
They are rarely so constructed as to be ornamental in 
aroom decorated according to-the present taste. There 
is much seope for improvement in the external orna. 
mentation of pianos. They retain their old features 
too strongly, und-are evidently desizned in general by 
“ cabinetmakers,” and not by artists. Why should 
they net become oraments to-a.room, instead of mere 
pieces of “furnitave.” They are nearly all of one 
prevailing type, and stick to the-eame form and pat- 
tern as pertinaci as if designed by Chinese 
artists,;—who conserve old patterns in everything. 

But who would pay for an artiatically-designed 
piano? Who cares for a combination of art and 
beauty in the external case of a piavo? Very few, it 
is to be feared. They are treated as mere musie- 
boxes-on a large scale; as mere cases to cover an 
ingeniously-contrived combination of hammers and 
wires. But why should they not be so formed as to 
please the eye as~well.as:the.ear?' Let us hope the 
time is not far distant when the case of a piano will 
be looked upon as a work of art, and so designed as 
to be amelegant and appropriate ornament to a taste- 
fully-decorated apartment. Its conspicuous size in a 
modern room imperatively demands ornamentation, in 
harmony with the general features of the: prevailing 
decorations; to which at present they violently con- 
trast in every particular, 

Ladies are generally allowed the privilege of select- 
ing carpets, chintz, aud farnitare,, and exercise a 
powerful influence in the choice of paper for decorating 
or disguising their rooms. Perhaps:-wiladé has been 
to Marlborough House, visited the “chamber of 
horrors,” wandered: through the deserted halls of 
Soyer’s Symposium at Gore House, or even had a 
peep at the growing glories of the “Brompton 
boilers,” whereby mi/adi’s taste has been beunteously 
refreshed. 

But being dazzled by the brilliance of carpets, the 
glories of glazed chintz, the beauties of elegant- 
patterned papers, and dumbloundered by the 

’ ,” miladé is-confased ia her ideas, mistakes 
brilliancy of colour for beauty of design, and confounds 
simplicity with baldness. Miladi “ fusses” about 
from shop to shop, makes inappropriate purchases, 
sends them home in triumph,—to meet with dis- 
appointment and vexation on finding what a comical 
combination of colours she has jumbled together; 
what poor effect is produced; how, after all her 
trouble her rooms do not look what she-expected, or 
what they ought to be. Something is still wanted, 
although there is excess of everything—but taste. In 
vain beautiful table-covers are purehased:; elegantly- 
bound books, shining in gold and morocco, seattered on 
the-table ; the chimneypiece crowded with ornaments, 
reflected in splendid glasses: all these efforts fail: 
miladi feels that something is wanting; but, notexac 
knowing what that something is, she consoles h 
by saying, “ the rooms at least are:com#fortable,” and 
80 evades the 


: 4 . difficulty. ‘ 

Fashion has-much to.do with these matters. Some 
tweaty years: ago it was fashionable to have rooms 
so crammed and charged with farnitare of all kinds 
as scarecly to permit moving im them,—species of 
furniture pantechnicons | fashion changed: 
rooms were: ‘bere,—the less the farniture the 
greater the : even: pi -were tabooed, and 
received the route for other rooms less used for grand 
occasions and state » Fashion ran from one 
extreme to another, but let taste stand stock still, of 
ignored it altogether, as is too often the case with 
fashionable patrons of “ painters-or:decorators. 

When the Duke of Brentford or Marquis of Cara- 
bas shall employ real artists to their furniture 
and fittings; when the Duchess of Putney and 
Coantess of Cri 


couning in the craft of designing chintz, carpets, 
table-eovers, . 
of art, then will 


iw taste, and veritable works 
jon operate beneficially in the 

spread of general taste in house decoration. 
The das monde will ever follow the beau monde; 
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the lower ten thonsahd: tread im the steps of the 
“ gpper'teethousand.” If once oar patricians set the 
example of following sound rales of taste, instead of | 


the whims and fancies ef mere fashion, the parvenus | ordinary work: this may answer their profit very 


will extend ‘the practice, and spread a knowledge of 
it to the outside cireles: and surely if taken in a 
proper spirit, it. is just asieasy to make true taste 
fashionable ‘as: false taste. Example is the best pre- 
It ought. not to: be betreath the notice of a man | 
of fashion. to stndy the designs of his‘furniture and 
employ artists for the purpose, instead of leaving 
such mattersto the crude skid and:uatutored taste of 
piere © Cabinet-makers.” In ‘the: olden time half-a- 
dozen. artists or more, each of eminence, did not dis- 
dai to ‘unite ‘their abilities in the production of a 
piece of furniture,—and why should they now? The | 
cheap and nasty systém at ptesent in vogue eannot 
be expected to elevate'taste or produce works of art. 
The best that can be said of the productions of such 
a system is that their works are “good enough for | 
the money.” Many of tht upper class, who are won- 
derfully particular ia the pattero of their cravats, are 
utterly careless as to the designs-of their furniture. 
They spend thousands iu the erection of a house, and 
thousands more to spoil it, by reason of followmg 





few observations. to mate on this serious subject. 
The system of apprenticeship is very defective: most. 
mosters keep their apprentices employed in. the most 


well, but they seem to forget the conditions required 
of them, to teaeh their apprentices the “art and 
mystery ” of their various professions. I respectfully 
submit a remedy for this wilful neglect on their part. 
If magistrates were empowered to insist on the 
masters performing their part of the contract, or 
agreement, or, in defank, to impose a pecuniary fine, 
as a compensation to their injured apprentices, the 
result would be produetive of much good. But this 
is not all: I have to regret how mach valuable time 





and monty are thoughtlessly wasted by the apprentice 
and young mechanic, Let them resist temptations, 


| and devote their time and means to the acquirement | 


of what will prove of ultimate benefit to them, | 
“useful knowledge” required in their several pro- | 
fessions and trades. 





The Duke of Weltingtou having headed a subscrip- ; 


emauaticg from pro‘essional men themselves—but 
never before have-we witnessed such a humiliating 
justance of the low-standard awarded to the profes- 
sion by educated. laymen (laymen as far as the pro- 
fession is concerned) and GENTLEMEN. It is matter 
for serious reflection—it is food for deep. thought, and 
a warning —_ us to unite, as we should do, to stop 
the raging of this giant disease. I need not occupy 
your space further. As a member of the Institute, I 
look to-that body this time to take the initiative: the 
provincial architectural societies will render it all the 
support possible, andthe London Architectural\ Asso- 
ciation. will be cordial co-operators in the work. The 
time has arrived’ for something to be done. I, as an 
individual. meniber, feel Zowered in the eyes of the 
publie from such. oceurrénces, and soon shall fiad but 
little pleasure even‘im' the name of architecture. ‘It 
is of no-use saying this is a solitary instance, or one 
only of a few: from my intimate knowledge of scares 
of committees -in the Midland Counties, I know’to 
the contrary, and architects themselves seem to. foster 
the impression scattered abroad. I write, perhaps, 






































tion list for the promotion of emigration for the despondingly, but no one will be more ready to.be up 
unemployed with 1,000/. and various other consider- and stixring,,.or work more cheerfully in counter- 
able sums having been forthwith added, the fund thus acting the doings of these committees than your axt- 











fashion. instead of taste in their attempts to decorate in progress of accumulation has been called the Wel. . 


and: furnish—a matter quite as difficult as to build | 
the housé itself. JosePH LocKWwoop. 








THE BUILDING CLASSES. 


As I am convinced it is your desire to hold the 
scales equolly between the employer and the employed, 
I am induced to trouble yon with a few remarks | 
respecting the present searcity of employment, par- 
ticularly among the building classes, which has now 
continued fur a long time, and without any immediate | 
signs of improvement. For a long time the average | 
yearly earnings of thousands of skilled workmen have 
nothing like equalled the pay of a policeman, and that | 
not through any fault of their owo, but entirely ocva- 
sioned by the scarcity of employment : but I contend, | 
sir, the pay of a policeman’is no criterion to go by, 
as a good charaeter and the blessing of a sound coa- 
stitution are sufficient to procure him employment. 
How different is the ease of the building classes, who 
itt many cases bave served an apprenticeship, have 
to sanchinn tools, and cansot ensure anything like 
constant employment, leaving illness of themselves 
and family out of the question. 

One cause that has operated much to the injury of 
the building classes is the vile system of contraeting, | 
and Jetting, and again sub-letting, until sufficient time | 
isnot allowed to execute work-as it ought to be done, | 
and scarcely with safety to the public. Before-the | 
present monopolizing system came into operation, in | 
the erection of a mansion, a master of each trade was | 
employed; and the work was generally done: in a good 
aad workmatlike manner, and of course occupied | 
much longer time than in the present day : there was ! 
also the inducement that, by good ‘conduct, the man | 
stood a@ fair elance of becoming master, with benefit | 
to himself and family ; bat as monopoly increased that | 
chance gradually disappeared, and for the loss of | 
this the building classes up te this:day have not | 
reedived ait equivalent. Well mizht the purchasers of | 
the late Mr. Holford’s mansion, in the Regent’s-park, | 
congratalate themselves with having met-with such a 
bargain, as it would not require half the expenditure | 
to keep it in repair as-oue of the same size builf by 
contract in the present day would. For years past, 
every meats has been adopted both by machinery and | 
otherwise to reduce the amount of labour in every | 
branch of the building line. I could name a branch of 
my own business where work which as formerly done 
would have had a day’s labour given to it, I have seen 
done in the present day in less than one-fourth ofthat 
time. Of course, it was not worthy'to be placed by 











of design, in order'to prodnee superior workmanship | 
Ia that very branch that I have alluded to, and the | 
complaint has been for a length of time—“ We are | 
exeelled by foreiguers.” Indeed, that is not much to 
be surprised at, as has been-most justly observed — 
quantity is everything, and quality but little thought 
of. Let the English workman but meet with encou- 
t and fair play,.and the complaint I have 
ded to willisoon pass away. It'is a fact; that the 
English workman performs more than double the 
Work the foreigner does in an. equal space of time. 
If peaceable.conduct under privation is any recom- 
ion, surely the Government will adopt every 
means in their power to counteract the present want 
of employment. Prompt:measures are required : the 
case 1s urgent. Emigration, and areturn to the-better 
‘xecution of the different branches of work, appear to 
the only remedy. R. 8. 


Reading, with regret, the statement, in p. 133, | 
mthe Decline of Skill in Operatives,” I have a, 
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lingtou Emigration Fund, and a committee has been 
formed, including various influential names, such as | 
those of Lord Stanley, Mr. Labouchere, M.P. Mr. S. 
Herbert, M:P. the Lord Mayor of London, Mr. T: 
Baring (who has contributed 500/.), and others, with | 


_ the Duke of Wellington as chairman. The emigra- | 
tion, as a means of relieving the distress among the | 


unemployed, will chiefly be directed to those colonies | 
which muy contribute most to the fand, and sub- 
scribers are allowed to specify the colony to which | 
their subscription is to be applied. Lord Goderich, 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, and others, are-acting on 
behalf of the working classes for the selection of enti- 
grants, who will repay the sums advanced on their 
behalf by instalments, after they have been fairly set 
a-going in the cvlonies. 








BRISTOL LUNATIC ASYLUM COMPETITION. 


THE committee, acting according to their state- 
ment, ‘with the advice of Mr, Salvin,” have awarded 
the first premium of 100/.:to Mr. T. R. Lysaght, 
of Bristol ; the second premium of 50/. to Messrs. 
Medland and Maberly, of Gloucester ; and the third | 
premium of 257. to Mr. J. H. Hirst, of Bristol. The 
letters aecompanying the designs of the other com- 
petitors were opened, and the plans were returned 
without even the cold and costless courtesy of thanks. 
We understand that there were twenty-seven compe- 
titors. According to the Bristol papers, “The cost 
of the erection of the approved plan is guaranteed at 
under 20,0007. We believe that the estimate is 
18,0007. The cost of the land will be about 3,000/. 
and when the furnishing has been completed, the 
entire cost will probably be about 25,000/. The pay- 
ment will be spread over twenty years.” We have re- 
ceived two very indignant letters. One writer says,— 
‘The Bristol committee have sent off all the draw- 





ings, and have not permitted even the selected designs 
to be seen, having even returned the 2nd and 3rd | 
prize drawings to the authors of them. Coupling | 
this with the fact that the selected men are all of | 
Bristol and Gloucester, it looks very like a job. As | 
aratepayer, I protest against the whole proceeding, and | 
hope the rejected competitors will at any rate take | 
means to exhibit their designs. 
little light thrown upon the affair ? 
A Bristo. Man.” 
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loving, hard: working A. BE BR 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Ag tho. ordinary meeting, held on the 23rd ult. 
Mr. Ashpitel in the chair, a paper by Mr. J. W. Pap- 
worth was read, entitled, ‘‘ On Beauty in Architecture 
and its Alliance with the Past.” 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. M. D. Wyatt, 
Mr. Jennings, Mr. OC. CO, Nelson, and the chairman 
took part. 

Mr. Fraser, contributing visitor, called the attention 
of the meeting to an artiele in the newspapers, from 
which it. appeared that a suapension-bridge was to be 
erected across the ornamental water in St. James’s- 
park. This he considered would be a very great eye- 
sore. Where there were high tides or violent currents 
suspeusion-bridges were most useful (as in the cases 
of the Britannia and Conway bridges); and in Franee 
such bridges: were: properly employed from motives 
of economy; ‘but over a quiet lake, as that in St. 
James’s-park, always at the same level, a suspension- 


-bridge was totally out of place, and would by, no 


means add to. the beauty of the scene. 

Mr. M. D, Wyatt said, that as his name would 
probably be hereafter associated, to some slight extent, 
with the bridge. referred to, he begged to say publicly 
that he agreed with the «general principle laid down 
by Mr. Fraser, and:considered that. a low bridge-on 
arches, reealhing: the Palladian bridge at Wilton, 
would have been.a more: classic and picturesque object 
in St. James’s-park than: any suspension-bridge could 
possibly be made. When he was applied to. by the 
late Mr. Readel the matter was a fait accompli. .Mr. 
Rendel’s engineering arrangements were nearly com- 
pleted, and it was im respect to the precise forma of 
all the ironwork that.could be made in anywise sub- 
servient ‘to the laws of beauty, that his assistance: had 
been invited. 

Previously tothe reading of Mr. Papworth’s paper, 
Mr. C. F. Hayward, associate; called attention to the 
dilapidated state of Sir C. Wren’s model of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, with a view to memorialising the authorities 
to effect a restoration, and to place it in a more ad- 
vantageous’ position. Mr. M. D. Wyatt, and. Mr. 
Parris, visitor, explained that the subject had not 


Can you not get a | escaped.the attention and care of the surveyor to the 
fabri 


abric. 

Mr. Twining, contributing visitor, then exhibited 
some sketches of churches in Bavaria. The towers, 
he. stated, were generally surmounted by small 
cupolas, modelled after’ that of the cathedral. of 


. worth) Moulton, near Spalding, Lincolnshire.—Most of | Munich, but modified in various ways ; and it ap- 
the side of the former, but still it is allowed to pass | your readers have, donbtless, seen an advertisement peared to him that these cupolas, though by no meaus 
even in a Government building. Yet we have schools in the Builder of the 7th inst. from the “ Governors” | beautiful in themselves, harmonised with the roeky 


of a certain school near Spalding, for plans, &c. for | 
(No. 1) a new “ school and class-room for 150 boys ; 
(No. 2), school and elass-room for 60 boys; (No.8) | 
alteration of present school-house for head-master aad 
12 boarders; and (No. 4) a house of six or seven | 
rooms for the under-master.” The whole cost not to | 
exeeed £1,200. So far, so good,—but few of your 





outlines of the Bavarian Alps much better than. the 
spires of the Tyrolese. churches assimilated with that 
monntainous region. 

At the meeting held on the 9th imst. Professor 
Donaldson in the chair, M. Labarte sent his 
“Recherehes sur la Pemture en Email dans 
TV’ Antiquité et au Moyen Age;” M. Didron, ainé, 






































































readers will find fault with the terms up to the present | his “‘ Manuel: d’Iconographie Chrétieune, Grecque, et 
period. But the next sentence is a sfartler. Two , Latin;;’’ and Mon. M. H. Durand, “Le Moniteur des 
PounDs! for the dest plan!! and one pound!!! for | Arebitectes, Journal Indicateur Général et Spécial, a 






the next best !!!! Such is the burden of the next | 
seatenee, and a burden that onght to break the camel’s | 
back. The profession bave long had indignities 
showered down upon them by Competition Com- 
mittees—have groaned under the burden ; but this, 
rare insult, one would fancy, would be the one either 
to break down-the sufferer, or to make him discard 
the load with ove gigantie superbuman effort, We 
see clearly to-what competition has led: in your pages 
of some weeks back we saw some instances whieh 
have strengthened the hands of the oppressors—aets 





Vusage des Architectes, Entrepreneurs, et Construc- 
teurs,” 

Mr. Ashpitel read a paper “On the different 
Theories ing the Forum at Rome, particularly 
those of the Commendatore Canina.” 

One of twenty’ peodants, carved by Mr. W.G. 
Rogers, for the new Palace of the Sultan, Constanti- 
nople, was hung on the wall.* 

* At the next meeting, fo be held on the 23rd, a paper 
will be read, “On Furniture, its History/and : 
ture,” by Mr, J, G, Crace, contributing visitor, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Frampton Cotterell—The ancient parish church of 
Frampton Cotterell is about to be taken down, rebuilt, | 
aud enlarged, at the cost of one of the joint patrons of 
the rectory. : 

Macclesfield.—A rich stained glass window has re- | 
cently been put up in Christ Church, from the designs | 
of Mr. A. Bell, and executed by Messrs, Pilkington, | 
of St. Helen’s. | 

Little Finborough.—The church here has been | 
lately re-opened, after having been restored. The | 
west end, which previous to the restoration was of | 
lath and plaster, has been pulled down and rebuilt, | 
with a bell-turret and angle buttresses of rubble flint- 
work, and Bath stone dressings. The interior has 
been entirely reseated, with open benches, and a new 
screen, pulpit, and reading-desk have been erected, all 
of English oak. The floor has been relaid, with 
Minton’s red, black, and buff tiles. The roof has 
been covered with old plain tiles, in lieu of the thatch 
previously existing, and a barge-board and cross of 
oak have been added at the east end. The whole cost 
of the various works, including architect’s commis- 
sion, has been 2807. About 40/. are still wanted : this, 
however, it is expected will be given by the authori- 
ties of King’s College, Cambridge, the patrons of the 
living, who it is also expected will put the chancel in 
a state to accord with the rest of the church. The 
works have been executed by Mr. Betts, of Stow- 
market, builder. The architect was Mr. Edwin G. 
Pennington, of London. 

Moseley (Birmingham).—On Moseley-common, 
and occupying a situation on the south side of Bir- 
mingham, very similar to that which Oscott College 
occupies on the north, stands Spring Hill College, an 
institution for training ministers in connection with 
the Independent body. The old building being very 
inconvenient for collegiate purposes, a fund for the 
erection of a new one was started in 1840, and at the 
close of 1856 this fund amounted to 12,9857. 
Twenty-two acres of land on Moseley-common form 
the site for the new college. The building was begun 
early in 1854, and a formal opening will take place 
in June next; but the professors and students have 
already taken possession. The style of the building 
is of the Decorated period: three sides of a quad- 
rangle are occupied by it, and in the centre of the 
south front is a battlemented tower, 78 feet in height, 
flanked by a bell turret, carried 14 feet higher. In| 
this tower is the principal entrance to the building. 
Above the main entrance rise in succession three 
large bay windows, for the lighting respectively of 
council-room, museum, and laboratory. To the west 
of the tower is the library. It is lighted by four 
large .moulded windows of stained glass. Over the, 
tracery of these is a pierced parapet, surmounted by | 
four carved pinnacles. Immediately beyond the— 
library, and forming the west angle, is the warden’s 
house, flanked by an octagon turret, on the summit of 
which is a water-tauk for the use of the establishment. 
To the east of the tower is the dining-hall, with 
lecture-rooms over it, and beyond these the matron’s 
residence, The wings are two-storied, and have tran- 
somed windows. At the end of each wing is a turret, 
intended to carry a bell. The entrance-hall is paved 
with encaustic tiles. A corridor window immediately | 
fronting the entrance-hall is to be filled with stained 
glass. Along the north side of the principal building 
runs a corridor, with pointed arches. The wings are | 
appropriated to the students, the studies being on the | 
first-floor, and the dormitories overhead. There is at | 
present accommodation for thirty-six students, but | 
this can be doubled. Mr. Joseph James, of London, 
is the architect ; Mr. G. Myers, of London, the con- 
tractor ; and Mr. H. Beeson clerk of the works. 

Bangor.—A Wesleyan church is being constructed 
in Bangor upon a large scale, in the Elizabethan style. , 
It is to be ornamented with what a contemporary calls 
“a spiral steeple ” placed at its centre. The altar is 
to be elevated with three steps to approach it, and to 
have in it, or attached to it, a baptismal font. 

Liverpool—The Wesleyans here propose to erect 
three or four new chapels, on a large scale, with 
schools attached, in neighbourhoods at present wanting 
such accommodation. About 15,000/. have already 
been subscribed; but 20,000/. is the sum wanted. It 
is proposed to erect one chapel in Grove-street ; 
another in Prince’s-park ; to enlarge the one in Stan- 
hope-street ; and to refit and decorate the one in Pitt- | 
street, increasing its capacily, and improving its 
appearance. The building committee are commencing 
forthwith to realise their objects. 

Blackburn.— Mr.R. Hopwood, of Rockcliffe House, , 





and shall be glad if I have been anticipated by some 


in the church, which will contain benches for 700 | 


people. The schools will afford accommodation to 
1,000 children. The entire cost is estimated at | 

Elgin.—Contracts have been entered into for the | 
Moss-street United Presbyterian Church. The suc- | 
cessful candidates, according to the local Courant, 
were :—Builder, Messrs. John Lamb, 1,124/.; car- | 
penter, Alex. Forsyth, 7814. ; slater, J. Findlay, 817. ; 
plasterer, Joseph Stuart, 74/.19s.; plumber, John | 
Gordon, 45/.—in all, 2,0557. 19s. exclusive of the | 
cost of clock and bell. The church, which is in the 
florid Gothic style, from a design by the Messrs. Reid, 
of Elgin, architects, is about 60 feet long by 42 feet 
wide, within walls, and the side walls are to be 26 feet 
high. The tower, which is on the east end fronting 
Moss-street, is to be 90 feet high, with corner turrets 
and crockets, &c. 








STRAW-THATCHING UNDER THE BUILD- 
ING ACT. 


Tue Crystal Palace Company erected a building within 
5 feet of the public way, without giving notice to the dis- 
trict surveyor of Penge (Mr. Nash), in area, 61 feet by 32 
feet, and intended to be used as a store-house for rough 
ice. Its roof was covered with straw-thatching, and its 
door-frames were placed flush with the external faces of 
the walls. Upon discovery by the district surveyor, he 
gave legal notice to the Clerk of the Works of Irregularity 
in the said items of roof and door-frames, requiring that 
the roof should be covered with incombustible material, and 
the door-frames set back an inch and a half; it being a 
warehouse building. Upon non-compliance with the 
notice, information of such non-compliance was laid before 
the magistrates at Croydon, on the 13th March; and the 
clerk of works being in attendance, the case was then 
heard. The decision was, that as straw-thatching was the 
best covering for an ice-house, and as double doors were 
required in the walls, the building was to remain without 
alteration ! 

The decision is manifestly an illegal one; inasmuch 
as the Building Act does not place any power in the 
justices to dispense with the rules of construction con- 
tained in the Act, their duties being merely administra- 
tive. Moreover, the building, though an ice-house now, 
may be something else another day. 








TUNSTALL NEW COVERED MARKET, 


I suoutp have treated the charge brought against me 
by Mr. James Haywood, jun. of Derby, and published in 
— number of the 28th ult. with contempt, but as a very 

rief space in your columns will show the absurdity of the | 
attack, and at the same time be useful in cautioning | 
builders in such matters, I have to state that Mr. James | 
Haywood, jun. sent in a tender to Mr. Batty, builder, of | 





| Tunstall, to complete the ironwork for 1,750/. subject to a | 
, discount of 1} per cent. ; also a tender to the Local Board, | 


as he himself states, to ‘‘ supply and fix” the ironwork | 
pe pose in the erection for the same amount (1,750/.) ; | 
and another tender to myself also for 1,750. ‘ delivered | 
and fixed,’? with this important difference, that ‘no | 
amount is included for scaffolding,”’ nor was any discount | 
mentioned, The internal area of the market is 22,000 

superficial feet, and a considerable quantity of scaffolding | 
must necessarily be required in fixing a roof of such extent, | 
which Mr, James Haywood, jun. not only expected me to | 
furnish him gratuitously, but also to pay him the precise | 
amount for the ironwork which I am to receive for it. 

I did not keep copies of my letters to Mr. Haywood at 
the outset of the negotiation, but I transmit to you the | 
whole of the correspondence in my possession, from which | 
you will be enabled to judge whether the attack does not | 
recoil on his own head, as I deem it ‘most unfair | 


, conduct,” when he was in treaty with another builder and | 


myself (and probably others also) to submit any tender | 
whatever to the Local Board, and especially so, as that 
tender was at a less price than his offer to me. 

With the correspondence I also enclose my own detailed | 
estimate for the ironwork ; a letter from Mr. Robinson, 
the architect; and one from the cast-iron founders, | 
received at the eleventh hour, which cuused me to reduce | 
my estimate. Rozert Cuarman, | 


[With this, the correspondence must terminate, so far | 
as we are concerned]. 





TESTIMONIALS TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 


I sHouLD be sorry for the remarks that appeared 
in your number for March 7th (p. 134), from “‘ One 
who speaks from experience,” to pass without notice, 


one more able than myself in protesting against his 
sweeping assertion, that the msjority of clerks of 
works are such worthless individuals as he describes. 

I am not ashamed to say that I have worked 
manually, and did not leave it from being too lazy so 
to do, but being desirous to better my position (and 
who is there, 1 would ask, who ought not to aspire to 
go forward by all honourable means?), by dint of 
study and perseverance I have succeeded to some 
extent. 

“One who speaks from experience” reasons 
illogically in speaking of testimonials. Surely every 
practical architect would form a tolerably correct 
estimate of any man’s character and abilities before he 
would give him a written certificate. The writer 


| suspicion, 


It should be some consolation to us poor clerks of 
works to find that the writer flings his inuendos gt 
gentlemen of his own profession for their lack of 
discrimination, &c.; although I think he fails to 
make out his case, as very few architects would fail to 
discover the shortcomings, or roguery, or whatever 
else he may term it, of a clerk of works, until hig 
delinquency was made apparent in a court of law. 

I will pass over his “ regret that a superior class of 
men do not qualify themselves,” and, in conclusion, 
will boldly assert that the position of a clerk of works 
in carrying out his duties is attended with difficulties 
enough, without being publicly assailed as “ One who 
speaks from experience” has thought fit to do. 

A Lover or Farr Puay, 





Another correspondent writes :-— 


**¢Qne who speaks from experience,’ says that two. 
thirds of the clerks of works consist of men who are too 
pe | to work manually at their trade: they prefer (natu. 
rally enough), superior pay, position, freedom of action, 
and builders’ gratuities. As regards their being too 
to work at their own trades, I know nothing, but this 
know,—they must not be lazy to please an architect ; and 
as regards superior pay, they surely will never leave their 
trade, expecting better pay from an architect : if they do, 
they will be wofully mistaken. Talk about three guineas 
per week, indeed! I should think that jobs where clerks 
of works get three guineas per week are like ‘angels’ 
visits.’ How many are ve | who do not: get thirty shil. 
lings per week ? but then there is the position, which of 
course is very enticing, that is, being placed between the 
architect and the proprietor, so that if anything is wrong, 
he may get all the blame, and, as before stated, screen the 
architect. *  * Tf clerks of works must be 
kept honest, let architects give them a salary to sustain 
that position, and keep themselves respectable, and above 

i **ONE WHO SPEAKS CANDIDLY,” 








BUILDERS’ BILLS. 
WOOD #, KING. 


Tuis case, tried ia the Greenwich County Court on 
the 11th inst. before Mr. J. Pitt Taylor, appeared to 
cause some excitement. It had been previously heara 
and twice adjourned, 


The plaintiff was a builder on Blackheath-hill, and 
claimed the balance of account, 7/. 12s. 6d. from the de. 
fendant, an artist of the same place, for work and interior 
fittings to his shop-window. From the original estimate 
given by plaintiff to defendant, alterations had been made, 
al the request of the defendant, which increased the 
account above the contract, and which formed the subject 
of action. At the last hearing the plaintiff called, as a wit- 
ness, Mr. Banks, surveyor of Lewisham, to prove the value 
of the work done; but as the defendant, under advice, 
would not admit Mr. Banks to measure the work, he 
could only make his calculation from a drawing that had 
been given him by plaintiff, and upon that he made the 
value of the work to exceed that charged by plaintiff. Oa 
the other hand, Mr. Badger had measured the work on 
the prerzises for the defendant, and contended that 41. 16s. 
was a@ sufficient charge for the work in question, instead of 
that charged by the plaintiff, whose bill was 87. 10s. 4d. 

At the adjourned meeting, Mr. Banks said he had now 
measured the enclosures of the windows in question, and 
found them to contain 146 superficial feet, upon the arg | 
of which no man could get a living at 9d. a foot, which ha 
been asserted by Mr. Badger to be a sufficient charge. 
He (Mr. Banks) had upon the drawing only on the last 
occasion, made a calculation of 1s. per foot, but now he 
had been inspecting the work and dissecting it, he had 
made his present estimate instead of the plaintiff's charge 
of 81. 10s. 4d. to come to the amount of 10/. 13s. 1d. 
examination, the witness said that the framin i - 
Mr. Badger contended was made from 1} in. deal) was 
manufactured from 1} in. deal. 

On measuring one of the panels, the Judge found that 
in its present state it measured 1 in. 3th, and 1-16th of 
an inch in the frame. 

The Judge pointed out that the defendant’s surveyor 
had asserted that he had divided and measured the panels 
separately—the framework at one price and the panels at 
another, and then took an average, and called it } framing, 
pe Besson means he had arrived at his charge of 9d. a foot, 
whereas Mr. Banks contended that it was 14 inch moulded 
framing, worth 1s. 2d. afoot. ‘ 

Evidence having been given on both sides, the Judge, im 
summing up, said he could not see how the work brought 
before him could be made out of 1} inch stuff, unless ith 
been very thick; and he believed it to have been made 
from 1} inch, which probably might have been thin of the 
size. He should take Mr. Badger’s measurement 
Mr. Banks’s prices, and give a verdict for the plaintiff for 
the full amount, with costs of seven witnesses and attorney. 








PORTLAND CEMENT FRONTS. 


Your correspondent “ Rustic,” has opened up 4 
subject of great importance to architects, builders, 
and the public. That many of the Portland cements 
now in use dry off in colours as numerous as the 
tints of the rainbow, experience is continually 
proving, and it has become an evil of such magul- 
tude that, unless some method be adopted to check 
it, a highly valuable material will be disused for 
the purpose of faeing buildings. The course I would 
suggest to prevent future failures (I fear “ Rustic 
has no satisfactory remedy) is to ask the favour of 
your publishing in the Builder the names of those 
manufacturers whose Portland cement can be 










Blackburn, and his sister, Miss Hopwood, says the seems to think that a certificate as to character is 
Preston Guardian, have undertaken the ercction of a obtained as some “tickets of leave” are granted, for 
church and schools in Nova Scotia, at their own @ little assumed good conduct. 

expense. Church accommodation has long been! I am proud to say that I have had written testimo- 
required in the locality in question. A large number , Hials,—ay, and handed to me too,—from gentlemen 
of plans were submitted for inspection, and those of under whom I have acted for several years past, and 
Messrs. Taylor and Foggett, of Blackburn, were 1 think each successive expression of opinion adds 
adopted as the most suitable. There will be no gallery weight to that which preceded it, 


on for facing purposes, and I have no doubt. there ar 
many gentlemen who would be glad to give this u- 
formation, and whose names would be a guarantee for 
truthfulness. I am aware I shall be told that the 
cement is not to blame, but the mode of mixing,— 
sand,—that different makers’ cements have been 





on the same works, and so forth; but, as far a8 mY 
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own experience goes, I deny all this, and believe that 
the fault is in the manufacture of the ; cement. If 

ou would lend your powerful aid in this cause, you 
would, I think, have the thanks of many others besides 
your subscriber.—W. 

*,* We cannot undertake to carry out the request : 
but we insert the letter, as a suggestion to manufac- 
turers Who prepare a really good cement, that they 
may use their own means to make the fact known. 


In answer to the article in the Buclder, p. 156, 
respecting the defective colour of the Portland 
cement front referred to, I would recommend 
colouring the front twice with Portland cement 
colouring. Calculate the quantity, and mix the 
cement well: dry first, as I have found, when 
opening casks of Portland, the cement of different 
shades. I am sure, if the above be attended to, it will 
answer the purpose, and not dry in different shades : 
it will also form an additional hard casing. I also 
beg to recommend to any that may stucco the front 
o’a building with Portland cement ;—First calculate 
the quantity of cement required, and then mix the 
whole of the cement dry, in a large trough formed of 
boards temporarily for that purpose, and under cover ; 
then mix the quantity of washed sand required, and 
all of one colour: mix the whole up, sand and cement, 
will together : the plasterer can then take any quan- 
tity to mix with water as he may require.—A CLERK 
or WoRKS. 








Books Weceibev. 


Examples of Ancient Domestic Architecture. By 
Francis T. DottMAn, Architect. Part II. London: 
6, Albert-street, Regent’s-park: Bell and Daldy. 


TuE present number of Mr. Dollman’s work is de- 
voted to the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester, 
and contains ten plates, carefully drawn and engraved, 
including, with plans, the gatehouse, the refectory, 
the dwellings, the ambulatory, &c. The examples 
are of a practically useful character. 


Landed Property: its Sale, Purchase, Improvement, 
and general Management. By Francis Cross, 
Architect. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 1857. 


Mr. Cross’s book, to which we have already briefly 
alluded, is addressed rather to those who own, or de- 
sire to own, land than to the profession. His main 
object is to aid the former in arriving at a notion of 
the value of land, and the points to be attended to in 
making purchases. The management and improve- 
ment of a landed estate are treated of, and incidentally 
points on which legislation is required are discussed. 
Tn the en@eavour to make the treatise “light ” for 
the general reader, Mr. Cross adopts a style which, 
iu some minds, serves to throw a doubt on the 
soundness of the information so conveyed. We must 
find a little fault with him, too, for going out of his 
way to discourage the preservation of our national 
antiquities—those footmarks of past times which 
afford food for thought, enlarge the mind, and nourish 
the heart. 

** Antiquaries,” he says, “‘ are alarmed at the manner in 
which agriculturists of the present day disregard all his- 
torical associations in carrying on their work of improve- 
ment. Writing within the sound of ‘ Bow bells,’ we are 
not ‘sentimental’ enough to puzzle ourselves with debate- 
able matter like the Cromlech, or altar stone, and the 
Logan, or rocking stone. To speak the truth, the growin 
of aluxuriant crop of wheat where once stood the Druidica. 
temple is eminently characteristic of the genius and pro- 
gress of the nineteenth century. Our sympathy does not, 
therefore, extend toa writer in a newspaper (March 1856), 
who ‘ deeply regrets to learn that the Druids’ temple on 
the estate of Moyness, in the parish of Auldern, within a 
gunshot of the ruins of the old castle of Moyness, has 
been recently interfered with, and in a short time, if the 
lord of the manor, the Earl of Cawdor, do not put his veto 
on the contemplated ‘‘ improvements,” all trace of this,— 
the most complete of the ancient Druidical monuments in | 
the province of Moray,—will be obliterated.’” 


The removal of a Druidical temple, and the growth 
in its place of a crop of wheat, may be “ characteristic 
of the genius and progress of the nineteenth century,” 
but it is well to remember that man shall not live by 
bread alone ! 

The book will, nevertheless, be fuund very useful 
by those for whom it is intended. The measures he 
suggests for the advantage of agriculture are thus 
summed up :— 
ai The freely granting of leases with liberal cove- 





2. The improvement of the moral and physical condition | 
of the labourer. 

3. A cheap and easy transfer of land. 

4. The abolition of burdens that press heavily on the | 
Springs of industry,—such as the claims and rights of 
manorial lords and their stewards. 


much to be desired, and the author rightly urges such 
legislation as might effect this. Land is increasing in 
worth. Estates now ranging in value from twenty- 
five to thirty years’ purchase, will eventually realize, 
our author suggests, from thirty-five to forty years’ 
purchase, and seeing that, do what we will, we cannot 
add an acre to England while the supply of gold is 
daily becoming greater, we should not hesitate to 
endorse his opinion. 





PMiscellanea. 


FurtHer Improvements BY Mr. BessEMER 
IN THE Iron Manuracture.— Mr. H. Bessemer 
has just filed specifications of two patents for further 
improvements, which are thus described in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine. “By the process of puddling,” 
says Mr. Bessemer, “ the iron is found to be more or 
less injured by the gaseous matters thus brought in 
contact with it, while the consumption of coal adds 
greatly to the cost of the process. The object of the 
first of his new inventions is to render malleable 
either the crude molten iron obtained from the smelt- 
ing furnace, or remelted pig or refiued iron, in part 
by the process of puddling (or by a process pro- 
ducing a similar effect), and in part by forcing into 
and among the particles of such fluid iron, jets of air, 
or of some other gaseous matter containing sufficient 
oxygen to raise the temperature of the metal, so far 
as to admit of the puddlivg or other analogous pro- 
cess being carried on without the use of any fuel, or 
any other heat than is obtained by the introduction 
of oxygen or hydrogen into the metal. The second 
of his new inventions consists in obtaining crude or 
grey pig iron, hard white iron, or steel, and malleable 
iron, direct from carbonaceous iron ores, or from any 
mixtures of carbonaceous ores with oxides or other 
ores of iron, by the application thereto of a blast of 
hot or cold air, or steam, or of any other gaseous 
matter containing oxygen or hydrogen, and without 
requiring any fuel except such as is evolved from the 
said ores of iron, and from the gaseous matters forced 
in.” 

Tue HorticurturaL Society, CHIswicK AND 
REGENT Street.—Some important changes have 
been introduced amongst the Society’s regulations, 
and it is confidently believed that these will be of 
great public benefit. Amongst them are a plan of 
admitting all kinds of manufactured articles connected 
with Horticulture, and arrangements for an autumnal 
Fruit Exhibition. The new council have resolved, 
with a view to promoting good gardening, and ren- 
dering the Society more stable, to establish a new 
class of two-guinea members, and abolish admission fees, 
all new subscriptions being in future payable in ad- 
vance; and to place the Chiswick Garden under one 
general superintendent, whose standing in the horti- 
cultural world will secure general confidence. Such 
a person has at length been found in Mr. George 
McEwen, formerly gardener to the late Duke of 
Norfolk, at Arundel. With this accession, and the 
aid of funds voluntarily provided by a large number 
of Fellows, the council believe that the Garden at 
Chiswick will become a great seat of instruction and 
education, as well as of experimental Horticulture. 

IMPROVEMENT OF OPERATIVES. —I hope your 
remarks of last week respecting the closing of Gore 
House will have the desired effect, and that another 
school at the same rate of charges may be established 
at or near Kensington, to enable mechanics, their 
sons, and others, to learn something of drawing, but 
who are shut out from Cromwell-lane School by 
higher charges and a greater distance. But why 
educate and teach to draw, seeing that at the present 
day men are not paid according to merit, but equal 
wages are paid to the bad as well as the good, and in 
many instances the indifferent workman is employed 
in preference to the good ? I readily admit the utility of 
drawing ; and if we call back the remarks lately made 
on the decline in skill of building operatives, we shall 
there see the use of it in a greater degree if we could 
follow it; but until men are invited to a more recrea- 
tive and instructive enjoyment than a public-house, so 
long must we expect to fullow in the same path we now 
tread. Unless we receive the benefits of our own 
trade, we shall never arrive at that proficiency that 
our “ Well Wisher ” complains of; but if architects 
were to exercise their rights, and take each trade 
separately, we might still hope to add something to our 
reputation.—ONE GOOD IN TRADE. 

THE Burtpine TRADE IN THE Nortu.—Every- 
where, says John O’Groat’s Journal, there is likely 
to be a short supply of mason labour this season, and 
good hands will be at a premium. In Wick and 


The remaining sources to which we look for success, | Pulteneytown the erection of several dwelling-houses 
comprise, — i to be built, will have to be postponed; and 


5. Facilities and encouragement for land drainage. _ 
6. The material good likely to result from scientific dis- | 


in Inverness,-our correspondent says, a similar state 


¢0veries and mechanical inventions. | of matters prevails, owing to the large number of 


7. The collection of statistics, and the diffusion of sound 
Practical views, on all that relates to agriculture.” | 


masons required at the erection of bridges on the 
Inverness and Aberdeen Junction Railway, where 


The means of a cheap and easy trans‘er of land are | they are in receipt of high wages. 









Mancuester ScHoot or Art.—The annual 
meeting of this school was held on Monday in last 
week, at the Manchester Royal Institution. Mr. Potter, 
the president, occupied the chair. He regretted the 
small attendance. At the last meeting, he said, he made 
some remarks of a rather doleful character: then they 
were 400/. in debt; but the debt had now been re- 
duced one half, and things looked, on many accounts, 
more cheering. The improvement had been upon the 
best possible basis; for their fees were increased, in 
consequence of the much larger attendance of students. 
He believed that there was no similar institution that 
stood firmer; but there was one clog—the school was 
desperately heavily rented. Sheffield had built what 
he understood to be a very handsome building for 
itself; and most of the other schools were rent free, 
or nearly so. Considering the Art Treasures Exhi- 
bition, if something was not done this year to put 
the school upon a higher footing, the chance might 
almost be considered as gone for ever. During the 
twenty years’ existence of the school, they had cer- 
tainly improved as to the system of teaching; but, 
generally, they had not taken the rise they ought to 
have done. This year he thought that a move should 
really be made to attach the school to the Royal 
Institution. 

INsTITUTION OF CiviIL ENGINEERS.—At a meeting 
on the 10th inst. Mr. R. Stephenson, M.P., Presi- 
dent, in the chair, with reference to the discussion at 
the previous meeting “On the Results of the Use of 
Clay Retorts for Gas-making,” it was remarked, that 
the merits ef iron retorts had scarcely been fairly 
stated, as, in some instances, quite as much gas has 
been made by the latter as by the former, unless in 
cases of peculiar qualities of coal being used, and that 
the iron retorts had been in constant work for two 
years and a half. It was stated, that the course the 
discussion had taken might lead to fallacious conclu- 
sions, for although clay retorts, when well set and 
carefully managed, might endure twice or thrice as 
long as iron retorts, and the materials of these retorts 
and also of their settings were cheaper than those of 
iron retorts, yet on the other side of the account must 
be placed several important items of charge, which 
under certain circumstances would turn the balance 
in favour of iron retorts; in certain other circumstances 
render it matter of indifference which description of 
retort was used; and in a third state of circumstances 
prove that clay retorts ought to be preferred. The 
Paper read was “On High Speed Steam Navigation ; 
and on the Relative Efficiency of the Screw Propeller 
and Paddle Wheels,” by Mr. Robert Armstrong. 
The first part of the Paper was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the circumstances which appeared to 
limit the maintenance of higher speeds than were 
now attained by steam ships, in deep sea navigation, 
and the causes which had hitherto prevented the 
asserted high speeds of steam navigation on the 
American rivers from being attained in England. 
In the second part of the Paper the relative efficiency 
of the Screw Propeller and Paddle Wheels, when 
applied to vessels of identical form, tonnage, and 
steam power, independent of the use of sails, was 
considered. 

THE Brompton ScHooL or ArT AND ITs Pro- 
FESSORS.—On looking over the article on the Letter 
Box, in your paper of the 21st ult., I felt curious to 
know the amount of salary of the Department’s staff 
of professors. On consulting the blue-books of the 
Department, I find that two of these professors, whose 
works have often been before the public, and who are 
rightly appreciated for their practical, as well as their 
artistic knowledge, receive a salary about equal to that 
of acommon mechanic. How can we expect art to 
progress when the professors are so ill-paid? Surely, 
out of the grant which is received from parliament, 
enough might be spared to bring them under the law 
of the income tax, and put them on a level with their 
office-clerks ; for surely, the position of an Art Pro- 
fessor is equal to that of aclerk. If England wish 
to approximate to the stan lard of excellence of the con- 
tinental nations, she should see that all classes of her 
professors receive a proper remuneration.—AN ART 
STUDENT. 


Bunp TENDERS. —I can but think if you would 
have the kindness to insert the under-mentioned, it 
would show that many who call themselves builders, 
have much to learn ere they are entitled to the 1 

Ss. 


lation. Tenders for repairs and restorations to 
Peter and Paul, Ospringe, Kent :— 
Newman, Lewisham............... £1,543 0 0 
Redman, Faversham ............ 1,286 17 0 
Rutter and Ket, Cambridge...... 1,232 11 6 
Kennet and Spicer ............... 1,218 0 0 
Sutton and Walter, Maidstone... 1,201 0 O 
DROOEES, IIODME agkvesesdacandetase 1,190 0 0 
Shrubsole, Faversham ............ 1,140 0 0 
Page and Shrubsole, Faversham 1,12016 6 
Trollope and Sons, London ...... 1,090 9 1 
Diy and Whiting, Ospringe ...... 882 14 6 
An OLp SuBSCRIBER. 
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Natronan Garrery or Irevanp.—There seems 
to be afair prospect of the estublishment of this insti- 
tution. ‘The board has directed its attention to‘ two 
objects—the erection of a suitable building on Lein- 
ster Lawn, for which a fund of 11,0007. has already 
been provided, and the creation of a fund to purchase 
works of art to exhibit permanently in the building 
when finished. The plans and estimates are in the 
hands of the building committee, with a view of enter- 
ing into the necessary contracts, so that the ceremo- 
nial of ‘laying the first stone will shortly take place. 
The bnilding will correspond externally with the Mu- 
seams of the Royal Dublin Society, now in course of 
erection on the south side of the Lawn, and form a 
corresponding wing to the main building on the op- 
posite side. The** Picture Fund” is also progressing. 

Sranve or Moore tHE Poet.—The.bronze statue, 
by ‘Moore, the sculptor, of Thomas Moore, the: poet, | 
has «arrived safely in Dublin. arly steps will be | 
taken to have it placed in its designed locality, opposite 
the entrance of the Honse of Lords in College-street. | 

Campaipge AncurrecruRaAL Society. — At the | 
seeond meeting of this society for the present term, | 
heldom Thursday, March 5th (the Rev. H. M. Ingram | 
in the chair), Mr. W. T. J. Drake, Trinity, read a! 
paper on the Churches of Coventry, especially noticing | 
the Cathedral, which could once boast of three spires, | 
but was-destroyed in 1440 a.p.: the bases of some of 
ity pillars have lutely been discovered in digging the | 
fopniations of a school. Mr. Drake also gave an | 
acenant ef the Charches of the Holy Trinity end 
St. Mighael, the latter of whichibas been: lately: re- | 
stored 





‘Dustavorion or THE PorceLaIn TowER oF | 
Nawxw.—The China Herald relates thet the far- | 
fanaed porcelain tower at Nankin ;was destroyed in | 


November, daring a bloody massacre of some 5,000 


Panets.—We have received from Mr. Mappin, of 
Birmingham, a sample. of a new panel, patented by 
him, for resisting burglarious attempts. It consists 
of a composition, enclosing a thin plate of steel. In 
making a full size panel, he says the steel would not 
be in one piece the size of the panel, but as a series 
of strips, 14 inch broad, inserted at intervals, leaving 
space of three-quarters of au inch between each. The. 
patentee considers that it affords a perfeet resistance | 
to sharp instruments used by burglars; that panels’ 
made of this material will never shrink or twist ; and | 
that it is well adapted for curved panels. 

Oxrorp ArcairectuRAL Socrety.—On the 4th 
inst. a paper was read by Mr. Forbes, the subject 
being, ‘‘ English Architecture viewed in connection | 
with English History.” “It is next to impossible,” | 
said the reader, “ to visit the cathedrals and ancient 
churches in this eountry and not suffer our mind to | 
recur to persons and events connected with them; and | 
even many of our towns and villages are exceedingly 
interesting from their associations. All history is/| 
important, as it is the narration of God’s dealings | 
with mankind; and to Englishmen the history of | 
their own country and of their own ancestors must of | 
necessity be most interesting as most nearly concern- | 
ing themselves, The old English towns, cathedrals, | 
castles, abbeys, and churches are full of reminiscences | 
of the past—most deeply interesting ; and it is impos- | 
sible to visit them and to shut ont from our minds' 
the image of their past associations: kings, bishops, | 
clergy, princes, nobles, statesmen, and warriors, will | 
rise up before us in quick succession ; indeed, there | 
are few spots on English ground that have not some | 
connection with past history, for which they deserve | 
to be remembered. But all such recollections will be | 
worse than useless to us of the present day, if we do | 
not learn from them the lessons they are intended to | 
teach us.” 



















































to:6,000-imperial troops by the insargents, who had |“ Rewoyat, or an Iron Burpine—The Man- 
gained posssion of the city by treason. | chester Guardian mentions the removal, bodily, of an | 
Tur Cnortny Sewerace.—A report on the Tron Carriage Repository, erected in that city by 
completion of the sewerage of Chorley has been Messrs, E.'T’. Bellhouse and Co. for Messrs. W. Brown 
printed, in which the engineer, Mr. Rawlinson, states and Co. The building is 82 feet long, 22 feet wide, 
the ammount of work done, together with the cost.'and 16 feet in height: the foundation is of wood, | 
Of brick sewers there were 5,360} yards, costing having been laid on a brick base, and connected trans- | 
5,060/. odds ; of earthenware pipe sewers, 7,844% versely by the joisting of’ the floor. The pillars are 
yards, costing 2,454/. odds: of gullies, 282, costing ‘of east iron, bolted to the foundation: the sides, ends, 
6967, odds; and of manholes, 79, costing 778/. and roof, are of corrugated iron. The main entrance is 
odds. The total cost, including 151/. to consulting jn the centre, by spacions double folding doors. There 
engm for plan and report, and 4587. for com- are ten plate glass windows in front. Messrs. Hay, 
mission ; 372/. odds to resident engineer, inspector, M‘Nish, and M‘Kean, have not ovly transferred it 
aud store-keeper, and other items, was 10,7597. | bodily from its former site to another on the opposite 
ALTERATIONS AND ENLARGEMENT OF Oroypon sside of the street, but completely slewed it “‘face 
Parish Cuvrcu.—At a meeting of rateepayers held about.” In the first place the building was raised 
last week, at Croydon, it was resolved to consent to from its foundation by powerful screw-jaeks, then 
the projected interior improvement of the parish placed on beams and rollers, and moved by powerfal 
church by volantary subscription, on plans prepared cranes. 
by Mr. Scott at the request of the promoters of the; Srainrp Gxiass.—Another painted window has 
movement. just been placed in the old church of Alderley. It is 
Tye Storracrs IN FLEET-sTREET.— A .corre- a baptismal window of three lights, with tracery open- 
spondent suggests, in reference to thefrequent stoppage ings in the head. The subject in the centre light 
of traffic in Fleet-street and Ludgate-hill on account is St. John baptising Christ in the Jordan. In the 
of the crossing from Farringdon-street to Bridge- side light to the left is represented the birth of oar 
street, that this difficulty “ might be entirely done Saviour. In the one to the right, Christ blessing 
away with, by forming a new and level line of street little children. In St. Thomas’s Church, Bedford, 
(by a hght bridge over Farringdon-street) to com- the old chancel window of plain glass has been re- 
mence st St. Poul’s and finish at the east end of placed by one of kaleidiseopic aspect, representing, in 
Long-acre, forming a direct line from Piccadilly colours of every shade and tone, events in the life of 
throngh Leicester Square, doing away with a very Christ. There has just been placed in the German 
= ocality, aod being of the greatest service to the Protestant Church, Wright-street, Hulme, a rose 
public, and a great ornament to the metropolis.” | window of eight compartments, each filled up with 
ACCOMODATION FOR THE VAGRANT orn House.eEss ‘geometrical scrollwork, on grounds of ruby and blue 
Poor.—Mr. J. W. Butterworth, of Flect-street, a alternately, each surrounded with borders. —— 
West London Union Guardian, proposes, that each All these windows were designed and executed by 
metropolitan Union or Poor Board should contribute Messrs. R. B. Edmundson and Son, of Manehester. 
to a common fund, to be applied to the erection and| BRAINTREE WaTER Works.—These works are sup- 
maintenance of “a proper number of conveniently sit- plied by an artesian bore, 240 feet deep, and 10 inches 
uated.and uniformly condncted casual wards through- in diameter. The well, from the bottom of which 
out the metropolis.” This, he thinks, if carried out, this bore is pierced, is 54 feet deep and 9 fect in 
“would at once remove the motive, and therefore put | diameter, and the water rises to within 15 feet of the 
an.end.to the system at present pursued by different surface. The pumps are four in number, three only 
boards, of rend ring their casual wards unattractive being used, the fourth being a reserve. : There are | 
and inaccessible to the wandering nd peculiar class |two high-pressure condensing steam engines, which | 
of paupers for whom they are maintained, in order to | will be worked alternately. The two Cornish boilers | 
shit on other shoulders the burden of the rate for | ate double the power of the engines. Ata distance 
their support.” of one-third of a mile from, and 70 feet above, the’ 
Smoxe Nuisance AND THE Houses or Parzta- | engine-house, stands the water tower, 50 feet high, | 
unwr.—We owe you thanks fur calling attention to | ¢pporting a wrought-iron tank, 21 feet diameter and 
the frightful quantity of smoke emitted contrary to | 21 feet deep, capable of containing 45,000 gallons of 
law, by the very palace of the law itself. No factory water, that quantity weighing upwards of 200 tons, | 
in London no half-dozen factories to:ether, create so | 2nd it is-stid that in case of fire, the water will rise, 
much misehief in this respect as the Houses of Par- ‘without the aid of a fire-engine, over any building in | 
liament. ‘The building itself is becoming dingy, and the town. The engine, boilers, and pumps, and also | 
all its more delicate features hidden, by the effect of the water-tank, have been constructed by Messrs. | 
its own smoke, and the atmosphere of the whole | Headly and Manning, of Cambridge. | 
neighbourhood is defiled by it. Pray do not let the} Means or Eoress, Exeter Hari.—In your! 
matter rest until an effectual remedy is provided.' paper of the 7th inst. I observe a short report of a 
Please draw attention also to the smoke nuisance of the | meeting of the Sacred Harmonic Society, held on 
Reform and Carlton Clubs; and that of St. Martin’s | Tuesday evening, Febraary 24th, at which an appeal 
Baths, immediately behind the National Gallery. 
W. B. 











| 
| 
| 
| 


to the directors of Exeter Hall, to provide additional | 
means of egress, was unanimously agreed to. Now, 








sir, it appears to me that the time for appealing has 
ong since gone by, and that means should now be 
taken to compel the directors to afford the necessary 
accommodation. I would therefore suggest, that an 
application should be made to the magistrates at the 
next licensing day, to withhold the music license 


until the necessary alterations were made. This 


would no doybt. bring the directors to their senses, 
E. B. 








! 





TENDERS. 
For new mansion at Stowey, near Bridgwater, for the 
os. & Labouchere, M.P. Mr. Clutton (St. James's} 
arc — 











De ae EGER MTS EE £9,221 0 0 
F Anson 8,884 0 0 
9 0 
0.0 
0-0 
00 
0 0 








For Newport general drainage, Mr. Alfred Williams, 
engineer :-— 


George ee, London......... £16,797 0 0 
Hardie. and Bolt, Newport ...... 16,401 0 @ 
Richards, Griffiths, Moore, and 

Francis, Newport ............++ 15,132 0 0. 
James Marriott, Coventry ...... 14,681 0 0 
Alfred Tuekett, Shirehampton 13,920 0 0 
M’Kenzie and Millington, Wel- 

IBSON  erosanneseseonoscessegesessoee 13,800 0 .0 
Bewick and Wade, Carmarthen 12,951 0 0 
J. and 8. Harpur, Derby......... 12,609 0 0 
J. Phillips, Londen (aeeepted) 11,893 0 0 


Engineer’s estimate, £13,838. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Sydney Smirke’s Legture at the Royal Academy.—We are- 
forced to postpone completion of the second lecture. 
¢ Silicic Acid.—A correspondent wishes'to know where silicie:acia 
ist» be procure’, or how made. Silieic acid, or silica, in some 
particular form, such as powder or gelatinous solution, must be 
meant ; for mere common flint is silicic acid : so are pure: sand 
and-sandstone, quartz, &c. A pzactical chemist, such as Button,. 
late Dymond, of Holborn, would doubtless supply silicic acid in 
any special form or quantity required. 

Ink on Wall Paper.—A subscriber wishes to know how to extract 
ink from wall paper without spoiling the colours,—rather a 


| ticklish job, we fear. He does not state whether the ink is black 


or blue, or what the colours are on which it is bespattered. The 
insertion of a new piece of the paper pattern, we suspect, would 
be the best way of attaining the end in view. Oxalic acid, or 
essential salt of lemons, however, would bleach ordinary black 
ink, bu@much depends on the particular nature of the colours 
and the medium in considering what effect the acid or :alt would 
have on the paper pattern. 

G. F. J.—G. C.—Aristides (declined with thanks).—Mr, 0.—A, R.. 
—Mr. W.—An Inquirer (stone, if obtainable).—W. 8.—B..8, N. 
{Board of Health, Woitchall)—J. J. C.—S. S.—E. N.—Mr. 8.~ 
B, and H.—F. W. D.—W. J. T.—J. 8.—F. K.—G. BE, R.-J. O— 
E, 8.-C. F, D.—T. and ©. (under our limit).—T. C. (declined with 
thanks).—H. 8.—%. B. B. (in type).—A. B.—J. T.—Wells,—B. P. W. 
(many will be found : we cannot refer).—J. P. (the cost of measur- 
ing usyally falls on the tradesman).—H. L. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not 
to the ‘“‘ Editor:” all other communications: should be 
addressed to the Ep1ror, and not to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AN Engineer, Surveyor, and Valuer, who has 


public and other works in hand, is willing to take a well 
educated, industrious YOUTH, as an UUT-DOUR ARKTICLED 
PUPIL. A premium required.—Address, ALFRED WILLIAMS- 
Town-hal], Newport, Monmouthshire. 


A SCULPTOR wishes to obtain a PUPIL, 


to be Articled for Three or Five Years. A mode’ 
premium required—Apply to Messrs. SHIRREFF and SOW, 
7, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


AN ASSISTANT WANTED, by an Architect, 


who is well experienced and qu'te competent to make 
drawings with full details of buildings of the first class, and re- 
quiring great strength ; a good practical knowledge of 
tion and a t for design will also be necessary. - 
Sagemonts and ames of purvien te Ue reneen tay Gill cay Be 
ny mes 0} ies to be refe: 
attended to.—Address, W. P. 137, Regent-street. , 


RICKMAKING.—WANTED, an active 

WORKING FOREMAN, who thoroughly understands 
brickmaking in general, aud has a _ knowledge of the manufacture 
of fire-bricks —Apply to Mr. ALFRED MEESON, 58, Pall-mall. 


GS URVEYIN G CLERK, and FINISHED 


DRAUGHTSMAN, WANTED, in an Estate Agent’s Office, 
in London,—Applicants, who are prepared to submit specimens of 
workmanship, to write, stating ase, and salary required, to Mr. B. 


9, Lansdowne-cottages,, Lower-road, Islington. 


TO CARVERS. 
WANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN, to 
take charge of Wood and Stone Carving Shops. He must 
be a first-class draughtsman ‘and modelers and” thoroughly 
SE Ga et 
yw strict esti —A 
terms, W. 8. Post-office, Leicester. Hacinest 


ANTED, a CLERK of the WORKS, for 

a short period, who is thoroughly conversant with 
drainage works.—Address, by letter, stating salary nei 
on works been upon, tod. @, HAY WOO , Eeq. 3, Philpobiane, 
y- 7 
































T» STONE CAKVERS. ze 

, ANTED, the Assistance of a , indus- 
trious STUNE CARVER.—App'y by letter only, 

terms, and thestyle of work accu: to to AMES nasyTH, 

Lansdown-yard, Guildforu-street, London, W.C. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a Junior 
Assistant as IMPROVER.—A’'dress, statiny qualifi 
aoe ony required, to Mr. CHARLES BAILY, Architect, 
ewar } 


WANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN wh 


0 
thoroughly understands his business, at a builder's ia 

e g stating terms, age, &c. B. 8. Post-office, 
Alton, Hants, 
























Mmerotmirpe ere aes: 
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